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Sectional View of Storm-Proof Hanger and Rail 


Tite-Fit 


BE STR or yee 





T HIS illustration shows very clearly the extra length of the new cover. 
We have added 1% inches, bringing the cover down to a point where 
it fully protects the opening above the top of the door. 


Note the Tite-Fit, Storm-Proof feature at the top, the perfect tread for 
the wheels and the roller bearings with which each wheel is equipped. 
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Show it to the next farmer who comes in! 
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This outfit is used in the mail service of the Malleable 

Iron Range Company, Beaver Dam, Wis. It meets all 

mail trains and gives the company the promptest kind 
of mail service 


HILE retail merchants in almost every line 
of business, in addition to publishers, car- 
penters, plumbers and no end of others, 

use motorcycles for delivery ‘purposes, the hard- 
ware dealer has a distinct and decided advantage 
in that in many instances the commercial possi- 
bilities of the motorcycle have for him a double 
meaning; where conditions permit after a full in- 
vestigation, he can himself participate in the ad- 
vantages of motorcycle delivery and he can fur- 
ther profit by acting in the capacity of dealer and 
supplying his fellow merchants with motorcycles 
for commercial uses. Then not only will the 
motorcycle prove profitable in itself alone as a 
delivery vehicle, but it will serve as a valuable 
advertising feature in making sales to other 
concerns. 

Grocers and butchers are perhaps the best pros- 
pects in the retail class, but motorcycles with suit- 
able bodies are being used by stores selling cloth- 
ing, shoes, drygoods and tires, as well as other 


Commercial Possibilities of 


the Motorcycle 


A Very Low Delivery Cost 
and a Wide Territory Ob- 
tainable with the Power 


Two-Wheeler 


concerns not engaged in the retail trade, as, for 
instance, contracting and manufacturing concerns. 
The range of businesses that can be served by the 
motorcycle is almost without limit. 


For Hardware Delivery 


While not so ideally suited for hardware deliv- 
ery as it is for the grocer and the butcher and 
others whose packages are usually small and light, 
the motorcycle nevertheless has possibilities as an 
adjunct to a hardware business. For some dealers, 
especially those in the smaller towns, the motor- 
cycle with a commercial side-van will answer for 
all delivery purposes. In other larger concerns 
such an outfit can be made a valuable assistant 
to one or more motor trucks. It seems natural 
to think of hardware as heavy merchandise. But 
it will be found by an observation of the shipping 
counter that an almost unbelievable number of the 
packages delivered are small and comparatively 
light. 


Comparative Costs 


The first question that arises in considering the 
adoption of any form of delivery is the all-impor- 








A battery of “Indian Motorcycles” with commercial vans used by a tire service station in Cleveland, Ohio 
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Motorcycle delivery has proved expedient and econom- 
ical for a dry goods concern in Columbia, Mo. 


tant one of cost. This seems to have been answered 
satisfactorily by the following figures compiled 
from actual performances of a number of “Indian” 
motorcycles with side-van attachments, against 
horses and wagons under similar conditions. The 
figures for horse and wagon delivery are as 
follows: 


Initial Cost for Horse, Wagon and Harness 





Ons fers eee es eee $225.00 
NE cig inveenand ik kk ee oe Ee ae eae 125.00 
SUNG 25 oS Bicep esearch en teae eee irs 22.00 

$372.00 
Seitarenl oly TRE COM sos i Senko soos revs ce¥s $21.32 
Depreciation on horse and harness at 20 per cent. 29.40 


Depreciation on wagon at 10 per cent.......... 12.50 
Driver's wages at $2 per GAY. <s cidcccccccccwse 600.00 
Cost of boarding and stabling ($20 per month). 240.00 





I INI os o.ois dn tae wah Geko en ede + Oke 36.00 
NONI 6 ooi6's os Stan rnme neuen a6 nheesiae 5.00 
, SOD... 5 0:65 4 so ee ee 6 55 6 ob 08d 15.00 
PS NEES: oc pwede sete pethess cep au enwney 5.00) 

$964.22 














A Cleveland light-weight motorcycle with a trailer 
a attached 
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Taking 300 as the number of working days a 
year and 18 miles per day as the maximum per- 
formance of the average horse—no horse can do 
much more—we have a mileage for the year of 
5400 miles, giving a cost of 17.8c. for every mile 
traveled—and this for a means of delivery that 
is at the best but very slow and that, under press- 
ing conditions, cannot be depended upon to give 
the service the customers have come to expect 
and to which they are rightfully entitled. 


Motorcycle Figures 


The yearly expense of a motorcycle outfit run 
to full capacity will necessitate an outlay of ap- 
proximately the same as the horse and wagon— 
usually just a trifle less. But the range of oper- 
ation is widened to such an extent as to make the 
delivery really worthy of the name of service. 
The motorcycle side-van cannot carry quite such 
heavy loads as the wagon, but this is more than 
offset by the greater territory it can cover and the 
resulting decrease in the cost per mile. The fol- 
lowing figures represent an average taken from 
a number of motorcycle outfits in actual use: 





Initial cost of motorcycle outfit........... $350 
Interest on initial cost at 6 per cent.............. $21 
Depreciation at 20 per Cent. ...5...20.cccesncvcceve 70 
Coemnters wages at Bee... cs ei cece cere as 600 
Cem OG BSC. WOr Ws ooo Ss sven eweuashe was 107 
OS 5 in pate hins tee hane eee sk bee Miho aeons 100 
a S| eee ere ey Ines 50 
$948 














A motorcycle body of special design used by a dyer and 
cleaner 


The motorcycle can easily cover 50 miles a day 
and under favorable circumstances a great deal 
more. If we take 50 as the number of miles cov- 
ered per day, and allow 300 working days in the 
year, we have a total of 15,000 miles which the 
motorcycle will cover in one year. Thus the cost 
per mile is brought down to 6.3c., a little more 
than one-third of the cost per mile of the older 
form of delivery. 

This, then, is the dollars and cents side of the 
case—the one argument that will be considered the 
most important by the majority of merchants. 
There are other features that should not be passed 
without consideration. There is offered to the 
dealer an opportunity of cultivating new sales 
territory by widening his delivery range and by 
doing it at no increase in cost. The motorcycle 
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in emergencies can be made to cover a great deal 
more than the average mileage of 50 miles a day 
used in the cost figures we have presented, and to 
do it with no more than the ordinary depreciation; 
but if a horse is driven too hard and too far the 
results are quickly apparent. The flexibility of 
the motorcycle cannot be equalled by any other 
form of delivery. The advertising value is an- 
other phase of the subject that will not escape the 
attention of the progressive dealer. A horse and 
wagon carries no value in this respect whatso- 
ever. A side-van body—perhaps of special design 
—that is well lettered with the company’s name 
and slogan will serve to carry a message of the 
store’s progressiveness wherever the outfit goes. 


A Department Store’s Experience 


A large department store operating in Birming- 
ham, Ala., some time ago purchased a Harley- 











Prompt tire service can be given with an outfit such as 
this. The machine is an “Indian Motorcycle” 


Davidson motorcycle with a delivery van attached. 
A complete record was kept of all expenditures 
for one year, which were as follows: 





PIN: WO Ry 5 o/b do's o'e'n ob vedsececes $61.11 
I ES es d's Suvvins bins oe Ceeccecncoue 25.40 
IS ire craw es bUSG 60 in's ¥ecx'd o veg eedere 8.25 
ee Pn eee re 2.25 
MI EE EL Anh oie hSine sn bs > celéceneoas’ 55.77 
All repairs (including an accident costing $13.28). 54.41 
BE MG Gr kN 6 Cocke Shale Ks civcebaceae 3.00 
Driver’s salary, per week $8.................. 416.00 

$621.19 


The original cost of the outfit was about $350. 
Adding 6 per cent of this to the operating expense 
as interest on the investment, together with 20 
per cent for depreciation and $100 for storage, 
which is a generous figure, we obtain a total op- 
erating expense for the year of $812.19. The total 
number of miles covered was 19,500. Thus the 
cost per mile was brought in this case down to a 
little less than 4.3c. During this period 24,960 
packages were delivered, at an average cost of 
approximately 2'c. each. 

A dry goods company in Columbia, Mo., the 
delivery outfit of which is illustrated in this ar- 
ticle, commends the motorcycle very highly. The 
manager of this concern, after a thorough trial, 
wrote of his experiences as follows: “We are in- 








This Harley-Davidson outfit carries 600-lb. loads for a 
carpenter in Rutherford, N. J. 


deed pleased with the splendid service we are get- 
ting and at a cost far below that of a horse and 
wagon. The total upkeep cost up to date (this 
was after a little more than 2 months’ use) has 
been only $9.78, and we have delivered hundreds 
of packages. Prior to the installing of motor- 
cycle service we used a horse and wagon and bi- 
cycle, which proved costly as well as unsatis- 
factory. Complaints of slow delivery were numer- 
ous. We can now handle more packages with 
greater dispatch than heretofore and in about half 
the time. Aside from the very efficient service 
it gives we regard it as a splendid advertising 
feature.” 


Other Motorcycie Users 


In addition to retail merchants those in other 
lines of business are often latent prospects. A 
carpenter in Rutherford, N. J., whose outfit is 
shown in one of the illustrations accompanying 
this article, has so constructed the side body of 
his motorcycle that it can be removed and one 
of the regular Harley-Davidson side-car bodies 
can be substituted for pleasure purposes. Dur- 
ing a period of two months the only outlay was 
for gasoline and oil. During this period the owner 
traveled 748 miles, using 21 gal. of gasoline and 
as near as could be measured at the time about 
2 gal. of oil. The gasoline cost $5.46 and the oil 
$1. The owner estimated that he started and 
stopped approximately twice every mile, thereby 
using, of course, more gasoline than would be used 
in making long runs. Fifty per cent of the time 
the motorcycle was operated with a load ranging 
from 100 to 600 lb. This carpenter considers it 
a very valuable advertising medium in addition 
to a saver of expense. 

It might be well to include in this article an- 
other feature of special value to the hardware 
dealer—the fact that the motorcycle offers without 
doubt the most economical means of canvassing 
country trade in selling cream separators, farm 
machinery, etc. It gives the dealer an oppor- 
tunity to come in close contact with the farmer 
trade, and to secure in this way business that would 
undoubtedly drift into other channels, and to do 
it at a very low cost. For this feature alone the 
motorcycle is worthy of careful consideration by 
those dealers who are situated in agricultural 
sections. 
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Worcester Merchants Give Dinner to 


Employees 


Co-operation a Success as Practised by Five 
Wide-Awake Concerns 


HERE are five very much 

alive hardware stores in 

Worcester, Mass. If there 
ever existed in this progressive 
manufacturing town the fabled 
chilly reserve which is some- 
times hung upon eastern people, 
it must have melted many moons 
ago. These five hardware stores 
are the H. M. Waite Hardware 
Company, the Duncan & Goodell 
Company, the W. H. Willard 
Company, the Worcester Hard- 
ware Company and Elwood Adams & Son. 

Dating from as far back as most hardware mien 
can remember, these stores have been competitors 
in every sense of the word. They have fought for 
business as strenuously as competitors possibly can, 
and each concern was prone to believe many detri- 
mental things it heard about its competitors. Wor- 
cester has not been free of price wars, and the 
hardware business at times suffered greatly. About 
a year ago when prices on all sorts of hardware were 
jumping like a barometer ahead of a storm, these 
men met around a dinner table for the first time 
for a good heart-to-heart talk regarding business 
conditions, and the duty they owed the community. 
It was discovered at this meeting that on one well- 
known item each of the five concerns was retailing 
at a price at which the goods could not be replaced, 
and on numerous other items the retail prices were 
far below amounts necessary to insure a living 
profit. Of course, this was not on the price at 
which the goods had been purchased, but on the 
price at which they could be replaced in the markets 
of that day. 

At that little dinner the hardware merchants of 
Worcester came to the conclusion that when prices 
began to drop they would certainly have good bigy 
stocks on hand, and would suffer with every depre- 
ciation in values. They therefore deemed it neces- 
sary, in order to prepare for such a day, to ad- 
vance their prices on goods on hand with every 
move of the market, and agreed to advise one an- 
other of any price changes that should come to them 
from manufacturers, and wholesalers during the 
coming weeks. This proved a profitable arrange- 
ment, for in many instances one dealer, who was a 
particularly good customer of a certain house, would 
be advised of advances in prices several days ahead 
of the other stores. With this information made 
common knowledge, all the stores kept pace with the 
market, and it has meant decidedly better condi- 
tions in these stores than would have been possible 
under the old method where prices were advanced 
only when absolute necessity demanded, or competi- 
tors forced it. 

During the past year representatives from these 
five big stores have met for a dinner once each 
month to discuss conditions for the good of the 
hardware business in their city, and many very 
constructive things have resulted. 

On the evening of Nov. 15 they gave a dinner to 


F. A. Chamberlain 


their employees. The banquet materialized at the 
Bancroft Hotel in the main ball room, and the tables 
were beautifully decorated with chrysanthemums, 
ferns and brilliant-hued fall foliage. Roy F. Soule, 
editor of HARDWARE AGE, was the only guest and 
speaker of the evening. Preceding the banquet a 
reception was held for Mr. Soule in the parlors of 
the hotel, after which the hardware men entered 
the banquet hall, and were greeted by stirring music 
from one of those delightful ladies’ orchestras, 
which are the order of the day in old New England. 

Seated with the guest at the head table were F. 
A. Chamberlain of the Waite Company, Elwood 
Adams of the Adams concern, Foster Goodwin and 
B. M. Scott of the Duncan & Goodell Company, E. 
C. Clark of the W. H. Willard Company, and Israel 
Lindsley of the Worcester Hardware Company. It 
is doubtful if another city in the country could find 














Edwin S. Clark 


six men who have given the hardware trade more 
continuous service than these. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been in the hardware busi- 
ness for 32 years, Mr. Adams for 45 years, Mr. 
Goodwin for 35 years, Mr. Scott for 44 years, Mr. 
Clark for 34 years and Mr. Lindsley for 35 years, 
and most of their efforts have been spent in hard- 
ware activities in Worcester. It is small wonder 
that this town is known throughout the country as 
one of the most progressive hardware towns in the 
United States. 

While the sumptuous dinner was being served 
the hardware men were entertained by delightful 
musical selections and a cabaret performance of 
unusual interest. 

Mr. Chamberlain introduced the speaker of the 
evening, assuring Mr. Soule that he might feel per- 
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fectly at home in this gathering of hardware peo- 
ple, as the big majority of those present were sub- 
scribers to HARDWARE AGE. After a brief expres- 
sion of appreciation, Mr. Soule frankly told the 
Worcester dealers that their spirit of co-operation 
was one of the best examples of commercial friend- 
ship he had ever seen. He told the employees what 
the heads of their firms had accomplished during 
the past year, and made a very strong plea for a 
continuance of this co-operation down through the 
rank and file. The local hardware association, he 
said, can be made of more direct personal benefit 
to dealers and employees if handled in the right way 
than the State hardware association. Of course, 
the State associations are doing a great big con- 
structive work, but there doesn’t exist in them the 
personal touch possible in local organizations of this 
kind. Mr. Soule spoke for some time to the young- 
sters in the audience. There were 18 or 20 boys in 
attendance who are just beginners in the hardware 
business. He reviewed some trying personal experi- 
ences of his own to illustrate to these boys that the 
road to accomplishment is not paved with velvet, 
and strongly urged them to stay with their first 
job at least three years. He spoke further of the 
possibility of each boy becoming an expert in one 
particular branch of the hardware business, and 
said that this could be best accomplished by con- 
centration on one article at a time. The boy, he 
said, who will concentrate for two weeks on a plane, 
or a saw, or a hammer will at the end of two weeks 
know more about that plane, that saw or that ham- 
mer than the average hardware man knows. He 
then told why American-made hammers were better 
than those usually made in foreign countries, and 
demonstrated the specialist idea further by telling 
how a hand saw is made, and how the story can be 
told to interest and hold a customer. 

In closing his remarks, he paid a very high 
tribute to the women and girls who are in the hard- 
ware business, and said that he believed that the 
efficiency of the American hardware business to-day 
would depreciate more than 25 per cent if the 
women in the trade should suddenly decide to leave 
it. There were 100 hardware people in attendance 
at this dinner, and 20 of them were Worcester hard- 
ware girls. 

After Mr. Soule’s remarks a local magician en- 
tertained with tricks that would be weird even to 
the average mystery man. He injected a good deal 
of local fun into this amusement, and the evening 
closed with a unanimous verdict that it is a great 
thing for hardware people to get together. 

What the hardware merchants of Worcester, 
Mass., have done in regard to price co-operation can 
be done in any town or village where there are two 
or more hardware stores. Hardware conditions are 
such at the present time that a large investment in 
this class of merchandise may easily prove to be a 
dangerous investment. Most hardware men believe 
that present high prices will prevail until the close 
of the European war, and many well-informed hard- 
ware men believe that prices have not yet reached 
the pinnacle. However, prices at the present time 
are so far above normal, that unless the business 
foundation is mighty good there is apt to be a 
crash of a most demoralizing nature, when the old 
days, as they were before the war, are resumed. 
An organization of local hardware men with the ex- 
istence of confidence between competitors will be 
a stout staff on which to lean when the hardware 
business starts down this hill. There has never 
been a time in the history of the country when for 
mutual protection hardware merchants needed to 
be organized more than to-day. The little local 
organization of five stores in Worcester, Mass., has 
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saved those five concerns thousands upon thousands 
of dollars during the past twelve months. It is 
hoped many of the readers of HARDWARE AGE will 
take a profitable chapter from their experiences, not 
only in conferences of owners and managers, but 
in big get-together events for the employees. In 
most stores the employee is not made to feel as 
much a part of the business as he should be, and 





Elwood Adams 


a get-together dinner can be made not only a high 
compliment to the boys and girls in the store, but 
one of great business value. 


Cleveland Retailers to Fight 
Trading Stamps 


THE Cleveland Retail Hardware Association, 

Cleveland, Ohio, held its regular monthly 
meeting recently at the Cleveland Athletic Club, 
where a buffet luncheon was served to the mem- 
bers. The matters discussed dtring the meeting 
were trading stamps and premiums. An organ- 
ized movement against this method of conducting 
business is being carried on by the Retailers’ Coun- 
cil of Ohio, which is composed of retail dealers in 
various lines. This council is an outgrowth of a 
movement inaugurated in Cleveland by the hard- 
ware association and has extended to all parts of 
the state. 


Safety First 


(5 OLDSTINE—Hello, Cohen; this is a fine store you 
have. Say, what is all those bottles on the shelves? 
Cohen—Why, they are fire extinguishers. You see, 
when you have lots of those the insurance rates are not 
so high. 
Goldstine—Oh, I see; fire extinguishers. Well, say, 
Cohen, what is that white liquid in them? 
Cohen (in a whisper)—That is gasoline.—Exchange. 


Did the Best He Could 


GHE (during the spat)—You should have married 
some stupid, credulous girl. 

He—Well, my dear, I did the best I could.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Attractive exhibits made at the National 


The Chicago Cycle Show 


Mammoth Exhibit of the Big Hits of the Cycle World— 
Manufacturers and Distributers of Bicycles, Motor- 
cycles and Cycle Accessories Hold Meetings— 


New Trade Body Organized 


HICAGO was host to the enthusiasts of the 
C cycle world during the week ending Nov. 18. 

It was the time of the big National Cycle 
Show, held at the Coliseum, and every prominent 
manufacturer of cycles, accessories or kindred lines 
was exhibiting his wares to hundreds of dealers 
from all parts of the country. The weather was not 
at its best, but in spite of the rain and cold motor- 
cycle and bicycle bugs thronged the big exhibit hall 
daily. Two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
exhibits filled the gayly decorated booths. Groups 
of the old-time bikes were flanked by displays of 
motorcycles, which ranged in type from the ordinary 
road machine to the heavy military models. There 
were displays demonstrating the use of bicycles and 
motorcycles by the United States Government, and 
practically every cycle manufacturer had on view 
some model specially built for military service—that 
type which has been doing things on the border and 
supplementing the achievements of the various 
armies of Europe. There were also exhibits of ma- 
chines used on country estates, where they not only 
provide quick transportation, but furnish the motive 
power for churns, cream separators and other light 
farm machinery. Light-weight motorcycles pre- 
dominated in the exhibits and seemed to make a 


hit with dealers present because of their ease of 
operation and adaptability to road conditions. This 
type of machine was highly attractive to hardware 
dealers who handle motorcycles and many sales were 
made. Over 50 of one type of motorcycle were sold 
to police officers and other officials of towns in the 
vicinity of Chicago. 

Side cars, rear cars and all types of passenger- 
carrying devices were on display, as were also mo- 
tor wheels for attachment to bicycles and other 
speed novelties. Motor and bicycle accessories were 
everywhere in evidence and the dealer was able to 
find practically every item of repair or convenience 
for the motorcycle trade. 

The Bredfields Illinois State Band had been en- 
gaged for the occasion and musical concerts were 
given every afternoon and evening, while many 
special forms of amusement were offered the visit- 
ing dealers. The attendance was all that could be 
desired and the show at all times presented a thor- 
oughly business-like appearance. During the week 
dealers from out of town were taken on visits of 
inspection to many of the factories in the vicinity 
of Chicago, and given a comprehensive idea of how 
the various articles were manufactured. 

On Thursday evening, President D. F. Printz of 
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Cycle Show held in Chicago 


the United Cycle Trade Directorate presided at the 
banquet of the Cycle Parts and Accessories Asso- 
ciation, and the Bicycle Jobbers’ Association of 
America, held at the Congress Hotel. The banquet 
was excellent and the addresses were even better. 
Each guest was provided with a copy of the pros- 
pectus of the Million Bicycles campaign, which, 
among other things, contained the following recom- 
mendations: 

That an office be maintained in New York City. 

That two traveling representatives be engaged 
to aid in boosting bicycle sales. 

These representatives to call upon the dealers, aid 
them in trimming windows, organizing locals and 
arranging race meets. 

That a monthly bulletin be published and sent to 
dealers, to keep them informed regarding the prog- 
ress of the campaign. 

That material for window trims be furnished to 
dealers, together with electrotypes, moving-picture 
slides and other advertising material. 

The Bicycle Manufacturers’ Association met in 
the Congress Hotel, Tuesday evening. The meeting 
was strictly informal and no business was trans- 
acted. The next meeting of this association will 
be held Dec. 9 at the Astor Hotel, New York City. 

The Cycle Parts and Accessories Association held 
their meeting at the Congress Hotel Thursday morn- 
ing. The date of their next meeting was set for 
the first week in August of next year, and Atlantic 
City was chosen as the place of meeting. Frank 
Chase of the Buffalo Metal Goods Company, and C. 
E. Morehouse of the Standard Company were ap- 
pointed to act as an entertainment committee. 

A new trade body was also organized during Cycle 
Show week, known as the Motorcycle and Allied 
Trades Association, Inc. Its object is to better the 
business conditions of cycle dealers and increase 
sales in bicycies and motorcycles. The organization 
of the new association was brought about by chang- 
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ing the constitution and by-laws of the Motorcycle 
Manufacturers’ Association so as to permit manu- 
facturers of accessories and allied lines, trade pa- 
pers and others interested in the cycle trade to 
join. In reality, it is an amalgamation of the Mo- 
torcycle Manufacturers’ Association and the Mo- 
torcycle and Allied Trades Association. A member- 
ship fee of $100 was decided upon and the dues 
were set at $100 a year. A big booster campaign 
was organized and committees named to push for- 
ward the work of organization. 

The officers of the new trade body are: Presi- 
dent, T. W. Henderson, Henderson Motorcycle Com- 
pany; vice-president, H. S. Quine, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company; treasurer, ‘Arthur Davidson, 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company, and secretary, 
E. F. Hallock. 


THE BERGER MrcG. COMPANY, Canton, Ohio, will make 
extensive improvements to its plant, which’ will in- 
clude a galvanized building 73 x 300 ft. and two ware- 
houses, one 70 x 300 ft. and the other 120 x 300 ft., of 
brick and steel construction. The total cost of the im- 
provements is estimated at $300,000. 


THE Forte, Porkier & DUCHESNEAU FURNITURE Com- 
PANY, Ltp., Montreal, has been incorporated with 2 
capital stock of $45,000 by Romeo Poirier and A. Du- 
chesneau of Montreal; Hormisdas Forte, Alfred Forte, 
Viauville, Que., and others, to manufacture furniture, 
desks, etc. 


THE ACME SPECIALTY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to 
manufacture automobile specialties. The directors are 
William F. Hiatt, Daniel M. Moroney, John P. Finn, 
M. J. Moroney and E. M. McAdams. 


THE B-B Mrc. CoMPANY, Racine, Wis., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Charles 
S. Beebe and W. G. Gittings to make metal and wood 
toys and novelties. 
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Market Conditions 


By THOMAS E. OLIVER 


President Oliver Brothers, Inc. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 17, 1916. 


E cannot too strongly emphasize the bullish 
tone of the markets to-day, especially in con- 
nection with the products of iron, steel and 

metals, the shortage of basic materials and labor, 
and inadequate transportation facilities, resulting 
in a shortage of a great variety of finished products 
and constantly advancing market prices. 

We fully realize that the market prices of most 
commodities are abnormally high, yet we anticipate 
higher and higher prices as time goes on, for at 
least a few months yet, and we feel that the best 
service we can render our clients at the moment 
is to urge them to anticipate their requirements, 
giving more serious attention to the question of 
deliveries than prices. 

If we were in the position of wholesalers, we 
would not hesitate to anticipate our requirements 
for at least the greater part, if not all, of the year 
1917 at the prevailing market prices of many lines, 
or to get the orders on the books of the manufactur- 
ers, even though they make the condition that the 
prices to be charged shall be ruling market prices at 
the time shipments are made, the main point being 
to make sure of obtaining the materials in due time. 


American Producers Not Equipped to Supply Require- 
ments of the World 

The situation in a nutshell is simply this: In 

a large measure, the dealers and consumers of the 


world are forced to call upon the American pro- 
ducers for their various supplies in greater and still 
greater quantities, and the American producers 
are not equipped to supply the requirements of the 
world, and while our facilities for producing all 
kinds of materials have increased very substan- 
tially, the limitations upon the supply of basic 
materials and the shortage of labor and freight 
cars are placing a serious check upon the output of 
finished products in general, so that increased pro- 
duction has not kept pace with the greater demand, 
and we cannot reason out any possible relief from 
this situation for many months to come, and it 
strikes us as becoming more and more acute by the 
hour. 

The pig iron market is worthy of reflection. For 
almost a year following the outbreak of the war 
Bessemer pigs sold at $13.60 at Valley Furnaces, 
about 15c. per ton less than the lowest ruling 
price in the year 1914, yet since June 1, 1915, the 
market prices of pig iron have advanced over $15.40 
per ton, to-day’s market prices being based on $29 
for Bessemer Valley, due to the natural laws of 
supply and demand, and, in fact, sales have been 
made at $30 per ton, and it is quite evident that 
some of the consumers have been caught short of 
the market, finding difficulty in covering their re- 
quirements during the early part of 1917, even at 
$30 per ton. 

In normal times an advance of 25 to 50c. per 
ton on pig iron is regarded as substantial, whereas, 
to repeat, the prices have advanced $15.40 per ton 
since June 1, 1915, the market prices having ad- 
vanced about $6 per ton since the latter part of 
October. 

It seems unnecessary to tell any wholesaler of 
iron, steel, hardware and kindred supply lines what 
a shortage in the supply of basic materials, such as 
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pig iron, billets, steel bars, wire rods, ingot copper, 
etc., means in the way of unsettled values and un- 
reliable deliveries in connection with thousands of 
articles finished up from these basic materials. In 
passing we might remark that steel sheets have 
not been difficult to obtain until recently, yet we 
now have in hand a large tonnage in the way of 
orders that we are not able to place for steel sheets, 
due principally to the fact that the basic materials 
are being turned into other products than sheet 
bars from which the steel sheets are finished. 
This letter will be read by many of our clients 
with whom the writer discussed market conditions 
at the Atlantic City convention of hardware mer- 
chants before the recent national election, when we 
expressed the view that, “while the policies and 
practices of the present Democratic administration 
would eventually react seriously against the wel- 
fare of the nation at large, we were nevertheless 
convinced that the re-election of President Wilson 
would have practically no adverse effect. upon the 
iron, steel and metal markets, that. materials were 
becoming scarcer and prices higher, and that, with- 
out doubt, the market was scheduled for still fur- 
ther price advances on a large variety of products, 
and that the jobber who did not anticipate his re- 
quirements well into the year 1917, regardless of 
prices, was indeed short-sighted,” and in verifica- 
tion of this theory we now point out below a few 
of the price advances since Nov. 1. We are not 
only paying high premium prices every day in the 
week for reasonably prompt deliveries of compara- 
tively small quantities of materials, but we have in 
hand orders for many thousands of tons of mate- 
rials which we are not able to place at any price. 


Prices Advanced Since Nov. 1 


Pig iron, Bessemer Valley, $5 per ton; steel 
scrap, Chicago, $2 per ton; steel billets, Pitts- 
burgh, $2.50 to $7.50 per ton; steel rails, $5 per 
ton; steel sheets, black, $5 to $12; galvanized, $5 
to $10; blue annealed, $1; tank plates, $5 to $15; 
wire rods, $5 to $10; wire nails, $3; cut nails, $1; 
fence wires, $3; steel pipe, $2; boiler tubes, $3 to 
$4; cast-iron pipe (New York), $5 per ton; sheet 
zinc, 2c. per lb.; pig tin, 2¥c. per lb.; ingot copper, 
3c. per lb.; spelter 4c. per lb.; antimony, “4c. per 
lb.; scheduled electrical materials, 20 to 25 per 
cent; builders’ hardware, 10 per cent; shovels and 
spades, 10 per cent; window screen wire cloth, 10 
per cent; window screens, 10 per cent; poultry net- 
ting, galvanized after woven, 10 per cent; strap 
and T hinges, 10 per cent; wrought butts, 10 per 
cent; etc., etc. 

In instances where we mention a variation in the 
advances, such as steel billets, steel sheets, wire 
rods and tank plates, the distinction is occasioned 
by the prices obtained from different sellers, and 
this will serve to illustrate the irregularity of the 
market, for there are really no market prices upon 
many materials, and if we were to regard as market 
advances the difference between the published 
market prices on Nov. 1 and the highest premium 
prices offered during the past week for large ton- 
nages of iron, steel and metal products, the ad- 
vanced figures would be far greater than mentioned 
above for many of the items. 

Briefly, the buyers, not the manufacturers, are in 
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many instances dictating the selling prices by of a reaction in prices and market conditions, and 
offering high premiums over the published market our theories and speculations in that respect will 
prices for reasonably prompt deliveries. probably need correction as time goes on, although 

Apparently the end of the war is farther away’ the natural presumption is that at the end of the 
to-day than it was two years ago, therefore the war there will be a reaction downwards in prices 
time has not yet arrived for us to fear the effects of many commodities. 
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Thanksgiving and Christmas window displays made by Walter J. Smith for the Odell Hardware Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Tue Factory or H. K. Porter, Everett, Mass., man- THE MorTo-METER COMPANY, INC., manufacturer of 
ufacturer of “New Easy” bolt clippers, has recently automobile accessories, has moved its factory to 15 
been enlarged by an addition which doubles the manu- Wilbur Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y., where 16,000 
facturing capacity. sq. ft. of space will be occupied. 





The Result of the Election in the House of Representatives 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22, 1916. 
SITUATION unparalleled in the history of the 
A country is presented by the latest returns of 
the congressional elections. Business men, 
without regard to politics, are likely to be vitally 


affected by the legislation of the new Congress, andy 


will await developments with the keenest interest. ; 


Queer Mix-up in House 
At this writing the official figures show a small 
Republican plurality in the new House of Repre- 
sentatives. The official count may change these 
figures, but while there is little prospect that the 
Democrats Will control, there is a chance that the 


balance of power may be wielded by a handful of 
nondescript members calling themselves, variously, 
Independents, Progressives, Prohibitionists, Social- 
ists, etc. 

The alignment of this handful as between the 
two old parties will be of vital importance to the 
business ‘of the country in the event that they con- 


trol the situation. Will they flock with the Repub- 
licans or with the Democrats or by themselves? The 
tremendous power they will wield by virtue of their 
position, if they are in control, will give them indi- 
vidually amazing prominence, and collectively a lev- 
erage calculated to move mountains. That their co- 
operation will be eagerly sought by both Republican 
and Democratic machines goes without saying. 

A queer situation this, but not without its ad- 
vantages. Congressional history teaches that small 
majorities have a wholesome influence upon the 
exercise of power. Such a House of Representa- 
tives as will sit in the new Congress will be exceed- 
ingly responsive to the public will, and the leaders 
will constantly keep their ears to the ground. 


No More “Railroaded” Bills 


In such a House, “railroading” legislation will be 
impossible. Special interests wiil be unable to “put 
things over.” “Labor” and “capital’’ will meet on 
even terms, and no combination of party leaders 
will be able to dragoon their followers. 

The Senate will be Democratic, but by a majority 
considerably smaller than that in the present Con- 
gress. On some important measures, notably tariff 
bills, the Louisiana Senators and several others scat- 
tered throughout the South have voted with the 
Republicans to insure the protection of their local 
industries. The new Senate, therefore, will prob- 
ably be unusually mindful of the business interests 
of the country, and may be counted upon to sup- 
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port any measures that may be necessary to protect 
our industries in the event that the end of the 
European war is promptly followed by a deluge of 
cheap foreign commodities. 

Perhaps the most important fact with regard to 
the new Congress will be the utter inability of the 
President to impose his will upon Senators and 
Representatives against their convictions. The 
crack of the party whip will possess no terror for 
those charged with responsibility for the legislative 
program. Once again the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, instead of automatically register- 
ing the will of the executive, will become what 
Speaker Tom Reed was so fond of describing as 
“real deliberative bodies.” 

Summing up the situation, therefore, it may 
truthfully be said that when the new Congress meets 
the Government at Washington will present the 
most remarkable political kaleidoscope the country 
has ever seen. It is equally clear, however, that 
this extraordinary situation contains many elements 
that will make for the general welfare and tend to 
keep the nation on an even keel. 


Some Big Interstate Commerce Questions 


Big railroad problems will concern the coming 
short session of Congress, which will sit for barely 
sixty legislative days, expiring by constitutional 
limitation at noon on March 4 next. The ques- 
tions of chief importance in this connection have 
already been taken up for consideration by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Railroad Legislation, 
of which Senator Newlands of Nevada is chairman, 
and the membership of which is taken from the 
House and Senate Committees on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

The work of the joint committee began yester- 
day with a series of hearings designed, according 
to the official announcement, “to give ample oppor- 
tunity to all interested in or having any relation 
to the subject matter of the proposed inquiry to 
express their views.” The purpose of the commit- 
tee is to hear “the opinions of economists and pub- 
licists of eminence, representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the National Association of 
Railroad Commissioners, State railroad and public 
utility commissions, representatives of the railroad 
executives and labor organizations, representatives 
of farming organizations, and ‘farmers, shippers, 
and bankers, representatives of chambers of com- 
merce, and other important business and industrial 
organizations.” 
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Government Ownership Not Seriously Considered 


While a thousand questions of more or less im- 
portance are within the scope of the joint commit- 
tee’s work, they all group themselves under two gen- 
eral headings, namely, Government regulation and 
control of the railroads and Government ownership 
thereof. While there will be some discussion and 
consideration of the desirability of Government own- 
ership, the work of the committee will be largely 
directed to reforms in Government regulation and 
control. Without excluding other questions, the 
committee will give special attention to the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Whether the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
overloaded, and should be relieved of its jurisdic- 
tion of such subjects as railroad valuation, safety 
inspection, etc., to be turned over to some other 
body. 

Whether it is necessary to reorganize the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with the view to 
prompt and efficient action, dividing it into several 
departments for the simultaneous consideration of 
several cases. 

Whether such sub-divisions of the commission 
shall sit in Washington or be assigned to definite 
traffic areas, somewhat after the manner of the 
judicial circuits. 

Caring for the Credit of the Railroads 


Whether, under the present system, the credit 
of the common carriers is sufficiently protected to 
enable them to obtain the moneys needed for neces- 
sary improvements and extensions in the interest 
of the public, and at reasonable rates of interest, 
and whether Government regulation of the issue 
of securities is advisable. 

What is the effect of the dual regulation on the 
part of the States and the nation of the rates of 
carriers, and what, if any, discriminations does it 
involve as between States and localities? 

Whether or not any regulation is feasible of the 
wages and hours of employees of common carriers, 
and whether or not it is advisable in the interest 
of the public, and with a view to maintaining un- 
interrupted commerce between the States, to take 
any further legislative action regarding the adjust- 
ment of disputes between the carriers and their em- 
ployees and regarding strikes and lockouts. 


Federal Charters for Interstate Carriers 


Whether any national legislation is required as 
to the organization of carriers in interstate com- 
merce in the nature of national incorporation, per- 
missive or compulsory, or in the nature of national 
holding companies under which State corporations 
may be controlled and unified in their operations in 
the interest of interstate commerce. 

Big questions, these, and a mighty big order for 
the joint committee to decide them in time for legis- 
lation at the coming short session. Put it down 
as a physical impossibility for Congress to deal com- 
prehensively with these great problems in such 
time as can be spared in sixty legislative days 
crammed full of appropriation bills and other legis- 
lation necessary to keep the Government running. 
Something can be accomplished, however, and in 
any event the work of the joint committee will 
demonstrate the great importance of the questions 
before it, and will serve to admonish Congress to 
make haste slowly. 

No more railroad legislation at the point of the 
bayonet! 

To End Railroad Strikes 


The National Council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, after a two days’ ses- 
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sion here, has authorized a referendum of its mem- 
bers to ascertain the opinion of the business inter- 
ests of the country respecting the advisability of 
legislation designed “to prevent interruption of 
transportation service pending the settlement of 
disputes between employers and employees of trans- 
portation lines, and to avoid any recurrence of the 
situation created by the recently threatened railway 
strike, which situation the President of the United 
States declared, in a statement made public on 
Aug. 18, 1916, “must never be allowed to arise 
again.” 

In order that a summary of the votes in this ref- 
erendum can be transmitted to Congress immedi- 
ately after the holiday recess, bodies affiliated with 
the chamber will be requested to hasten their re- 
plies. Such an expression from the business men 
of the country cannot fail to have its influence 
with Congress if it can be transmitted to the two 
houses before the program regarding railroad legis- 
lation has been definitely adopted. 

Henry R. Towne, of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, one of the most level-headed 
business men of the country, has drafted a series 
of suggestions as to how the National Chamber’s 
plan might be carried into effect. This interesting 
project involves a system of contracts between the 
railroads and their employees, with the establish- 
ment of funds by both parties from which penal- 
ties will be paid for breach of contract. The plan 


further contemplates contracts which are individ- 
ual between the railroad and its employees and 
not with a railroad employees’ union. 


Investigating Opportunities for Trade Abroad 


In the expectation that the belligerent countries 
of Europe will begin a gigantic hustle to recover 
their lost trade as soon as the war is over, the De- 
partment of Commerce is preparing to send out a 
little company of ten trade experts to investigate 
foreign markets for American goods. Two of these 
experts will investigate the situation with regard 
to hardware in Africa, the Near East, and India, 
while others will take up motor vehicles in Russia 
and the Far East, metal-working machinery and 
prime movers in Russia and Brazil, jewelry and 
silverware, furniture and fancy groceries in South 
America, investment opportunities, transportation 
facilities, and mineral resources in Russia and the 
Far East. 


How the Jobs Are Secured 


Ambitious young men who believe they can meet 
the requirements, and desire to take the examina- 
tion, should at once apply for Form 375, stating the 
title of the examination for which the form is de- 
sired, to the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C.; the secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board, post office, Boston, 
Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, 


Ohio, Chicago, IIl., St. Paul, Minn., Seattle, Wash., 


San Francisco, Cal.; custom house, New York, N. 
Y., New Orleans, La., or old custom house, St. Louis, 
Mo. Upon receipt of the form it should be filled 
up and filed with the Commission at Washington 
in time to arrange for the examination. 

Snug salaries not to exceed $10 a day will be 
paid these special agents, together with all trans- 
portation expenses and a subsistence allowance of 
$4 a day. Examinations to secure the best men 
will be held in the larger cities of each State on 
December 6, and will be practically competitive. 
Those who pass successfully the written examina- 
tion will be ordered to Washington or to some 
other city for an oral test before final appointments 
are made. 





Hardware Stock That Sparkles 
and Sells 


Dealers Are Deriving Profits from Sales of Cut Glass, China 
and Silverware—A Synopsis of Their Methods 


F Old Bill Hawkins, who peddled hardware in 
the early 60’s, should wander into a modern 
hardware store he would probably apologize 
for getting into the wrong pew. Bill’s store never 
had an introduction to a show-case or a _ well- 
trimmed show-window, his stock of tools was never 
sampled, and the trade-marks were buried under a 
layer of dirt and dust. If a travelling salesman 
had even mentioned cut glass, china or silverware 


pride in a Haviland china set from a hardware dis- 
play case as she would in one from Burley & Tyr- 
rell’s. After all, hardware is anything that will fit 
into a hardware stock and sell at a profit. We had 
to be kicked into the handling of automobile acces- 
sories, but it would take more than a kick to get 
us out of the line. Perhaps the impact of a number 
10 shoe would pave the way for cut glass, china and 
silverware profits. If we want woman’s trade we 


A corner in the silverware department of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


to Bill the undertaker would have fallen heir to a 
cheap funeral. Even a brace of drinks and a racy 
story would have failed to reinstate that “drummer” 
in the old-timer’s good graces. Bill was “no durned 
jeweller,” and he was proud of it. He “opined” 
that “show-cases wuz all right for wimmen, but his 
wuz a man’s store.” Perhaps if Bill had not been 
“so sot in his ways” his widow might have taken 
life a little easier after his death. We only know 
that hardware dealers of Bill’s type are easy marks 
for modern competition. 


The Woman as a Hardware Customer 


Woman is strong for appearance, and in these days 
she ranks near the top as a purchaser of hardware. 
She has no scruples against buying cut glass or sil- 
verware in a hardware store, and she takes as much 
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must stock the things that woman wants and ad- 
mires. 
Cut Glass Pioneers in Pennsylvania 

We are proud of the hardware dealers’ progress 
in the past few years. Probably no other merchant 
has made as good a record from so poor a start. 
There was nothing attractive about the nails, bolts, 
screws, horseshoes and similar items that com- 
prised the bulk of the old-time hardware stocks, but 
the dealer was at heart progressive. He took on 
enameled ware, then nickeled ware, then aluminum 
ware. He put in show-cases and good fixtures. He 
sampled his tools and trimmed his windows. He 
cleaned his stock, and kept it clean. Of late years 
he has stocked electric utensils, lighting fixtures, 
toys and even phonographs. Each new line has 
brightened up his stock and brought new customers. 
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Interior display of cut glass and silverware made by the Pickett Hardware Company, Warren, Pa. 


It is surprising to note that he has not more gen- 
erally installed cut glass, china and silverware— 
the most attractive of the newer hardware lines. 
Out in Warren, Pa., the Pickett Hardware Company 
early discovered the possibilities of cut glass and sili- 


verware in the hardware store. It put in small 
stocks to start with and found them so profitable 
that a regular department resulted. Our illustra- 
tion gives some idea of the stock carried and the 
attractiveness it lends to the store in general. 


Selling China, Cut Glass and Silver by Catalog 


Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., have a de- 
partment devoted to cut glass, china and silver that 
reminds one of the interior of a large jewelry es- 
tablishment. The firm does a heavy business in the 
country districts near Oklahoma City and issues a 
catalog covering these lines. The catalog is printed 
on a mimeograph under the direction of the firm’s 
advertising manager and is sent out broadcast. 
Hundreds of sales are traceable to this catalog, 


A wall case in cut glass department of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
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An artistic window display of silverware 


which is issued at very little expense. Pettee & Co. 
carry an especially beautiful line of table and fancy 
china and have built up a steady trade that is ex- 
ceedingly profitable. 

The Kalispel Mercantile Company, Kalispel, 
Mont., also goes heavily into the sale of china. It 
maintains a separate department known as “China 
Hall,” for the display of china, cut glass and silver- 
ware, and regards it as one of the best paying de- 
partments in the store. 


Not to Be Regarded as Merely Holiday Lines 


The one thing that comes prominently to the sur- 
face in talks with the firms mentioned is that cut 
glass, china and silver are regarded as all-year- 
round sellers. They are staples, not merely holiday 
goods. Silver and china of the regular table pat- 
terns are purchased whenever the need is felt. 
Fancy china and cut glass go out to serve as prizes 
at social functions or as wedding or birthday gifts. 
Once a certain pattern of china or silver is started 
in a household there is a continual demand for 
more items to make the sets complete. If you 
doubt the selling quality of these lines just look 
around in some of the cozy homes of your customers 
and friends. Make a mental calculation of the 
money tied up in china and silverware, and note 
the pride with which the housewife displays her 


Observations of a Salesman 


By JOSEPH H. BLAKE. 

MET Weber on the street. Weber is some sort 

of an insurance man; I believe he is called an 
appraiser; at any rate, he visits factories and stores 
in the interest of his company, investigating in 
order to determine what risk is being taken in 
writing this or that concern for a certain amount of 
fire insurance. 

I said, “Where to, John?” and Weber answered, 
“Down to F. A. Doyle’s. He wants us to write 
sixteen hundred on his place.” ‘“Doyle’s, are you? 
Well, I’ll go with you. He inquired about a thread- 
ing machine this morning, and maybe I can sell 
him,” was my answer and away we went. 

Weber asked me if we sold Doyle much and I said, 
“No, not a great deal, maybe fifty a month.” 

“How does he pay?” was the next question. 

“Sometimes he discounts his bills, then again he 
runs the limit, but he very seldom lets them get 
past due.” I had no idea that Weber’s business or a 


items of cut glass. Somebody must have sold those 
articles. Somebody must still be selling them, and 
at a profit. Why don’t you? 


It is a mistake to think that cut glass, china and 
silverware must be purchased from special glass 
and china houses, or that better prices are to be had 
from such houses. Practically all the large hard- 
ware jobbers carry very comprehensive lines, at 
prices as good or better than those of the specialty 
houses. This enables the dealer who stocks the 
line to have his fill-in stock shipped to him with 
other goods. As a sample of how the hardware 
jobber is backing up the retailer in carrying these 
lines we reproduce pictures showing cut glass and 
silverware displays made by Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. in Chicago. We also note that the 
new catalog of the Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, devotes approximately 100 pages to cut 
glass and silver. 

It is difficult to imagine more attractive stock 
items than beautiful china, sparkling cut glass and 
glistening silver. They are easy to handle and 
display, act as magnets for the better-class trade, 
and sell readily at a good profit. What more can 
you ask? A trial will convince you that cut glass, 
china and silverware are among the “velvet” items 
of the hardware game. 


knowledge of his dealings with my customers would 
effect my relation with them until we got down to 
Doyle’s place and I listened to Mr. Doyle and Weber 
talk. 

It ran something like this. “Hello, Blake, what’s 
up? Oh, all right, I’ll take this man first—Mr. 
Weber? Oh, yes, insurance. I called up your office 
this morning; have nowhere near enough on my 
stock. Oh, you’re the inspector! All right, I pre- 
sume I’ll have to show you around. Come on, Blake, 
see some of your competitor’s stock,” and so we 
went, delving into every nook and corner. 

“Say,” said Weber, “this fire extinguisher hasn’t 
been inspected for three years now, has it?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Doyle. 

“What are all those boxes blocking that entrance 
for?” 

“Oh,” answered Doyle, “that’s some stock stuff 
we got in about a week ago and haven’t had time 
to shelve.” 

Weber’s next was, “Why have those fire buckets 
so high?” 
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“We pile stuff here,” said Doyle, “when our little 
store shed is full and they’d be in the way.” 

“That hose,” continued Weber, “has water been 
forced through that lately?” 

“Yes,” answered Doyle, “I think about six months 
ago.” 

By this time Weber seemed satisfied and turned 
to go back. Doyle excused himself and I asked 
Weber how much insurance Doyle carried and his 
answer was, “Twelve hundred with us, that’s all 
we would write him for; too big a risk.” 

A few minutes later in the little office, Weber told 
Doyle that one of the men would be down to see 
him from the main office and said, “I’m done, Blake, 
you go ahead now.” But I didn’t want to talk about 
that threading machine just yet, so knowing my 
ground, I said laughingly: “This is a great note. 
Here I come down with Mr. Weber and get in- 
terested and forget all about my uncle who is also 
in the insurance business, but I’m foolishly mis- 
taken; his is the life insurance business; excuse me, 
Weber.” 

Doyle rose to the bait; “Mr. Weber’s office has all 
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my insurance anyway, and I’d much prefer to place 
it with one concern.” 

Now I was ready to talk threading machines. 
Because of the great demand created by the war I 
could only sell Doyle one on a cash or endorsed note 
basis; this he didn’t like, but in the end agreed to 
the terms. 

As we went back up town, Weber asked why the 
war should make that difference. I replied, “It 
doesn’t, I could tell from your attitude that you 
consider his place too great a risk to write more 
insurance on, so consequently I wasn’t going to ship 
him a three-hundred dollar machine unless it was 
paid for, or in other words, I didn’t consider him a 
good credit risk.” 

Three days later I had Doyle’s order, his thirty- 
day note for $200, cash $108 and the next day his 
place burned down. He collected $1,200 insurance. 
I cancelled his order, returned to him his note and 
cash, and a month later one of my men reported 
that Doyle was city salesman for Warren & Big- 
nall. 

He was a hard, earnest worker, but I ask myself, 
“Was he a thinker?” and the answer is “No!” 
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Man Behind the Counter 
Hints for the Hardware Man Who Plans 


HE majority of men are not planners. Thev 
T prefer to slide along with the current, meeting 

obstacles and opportunities as they appear and 
trusting to luck for a profitable outcome. They face 
a gambling proposition without a gambler’s educa- 
tion, then wonder why they fail to win. The aver- 
age business man is no exception to this rule. He 
orders the various items of his stock when he finds 
them running low or when some traveling sales- 
man gives him the hunch to buy. He trims his 
windows and show cases whenever it seems con- 
venient and with whatever line is the most handy, 
regardless of other considerations. He takes his 
trade as a matter of course, and if it fails to pay a 
large enough percentage to keep his business head 
above water, he places the blame on the President, 
the tariff or the mail order house. 

He generally puts out his line of ice skates after 
the river has frozen over and the demand becomes 
insistent, then he keeps them in sight until some 
customer in a straw hat gives him the laugh and 
purchases a lawn sprinkler. He seems possessed 
with the idea that the public owes him a living, but 
he don’t even hustle to collect it. When he writes 
an advertisement he only does it because the editor 
of the weekly paper forces him to do so, and then 
he only scribbles a general business announcement, 
followed by a half-hearted invitation to “Come in.” 
His advertisement usually reads about like this: 


THE JOHN JONES HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
Dealer In 


General Hardware, Tools and Builders’ 
Supplies 
Come in and give us a trial order 


An ad like that has about as much chance of win- 
ning a new customer as “Bill” Bryan has of be- 
coming our next President. It isn’t even a good at- 
tempt to sell hardware. The whole announcement 
is included in the firm name—any school kid knows 
that a hardware store carries tools and general 
hardware and that if you didn’t want the public to 
give you a trial order you wouldn’t have a store. It 
reminds me of a hardware advertisement in a ho- 
tel bedroom or a beer sign in a dry State. It shows 
lack of planning, and no unplanned selling campaign 
ever yet filled a cash register. 


A Working Plan for a Holiday Toy Campaign 


The holiday season is rapidly coming our way 
and most of us have put in a line of toys with the 
idea that somebody is going to trade us cash for 
them. Why not work up some plan that will make 


their sale a cinch? Try out this scheme: Put in a 
good toy window early in the season before the toy 
sales start. Then announce an “Opening Day for 
Children.” Invite every kid in the community to 
visit the store on a certain day and receive a 
souvenir. Get a lot of tablets, school bags or pen- 
cil boxes with your advertisement printed on them, 
and when the big day arrives pass them out to the 
children under the following system. Place two 
desks near the front of the store and hire two girls 
to sit there and fill out cards like the following, 
as the children file by: 





Name of child 
Name of parents or guardian 
Address 


As Christmas presents, I would like the fol- 
lowing articles from the store window: 


GIVE BEARER ONE SOUVENIR 











The card is then torn off at the perforated line 
and the souvenir ticket is given to the child, who 
carries it to another desk near the rear door, gets 
his souvenir and passes out. You will not need to 
worry about getting a crowd. Believe me, the gang 
will all be there long before night. 


Making Use of the Information 


File the cards in a regular card index under the 
family names, then send a form letter, similar to 
the following, to the parents of each child: 


Mr. John Jones, 

City. 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

In a recent endeavor to ascertain the relative 
popularity of the various items in our toy stock, we 
invited the children of the community to express 
their preference by telling us the toys they would 
like most to receive as Christmas presents. 

Your son indicated a 

as his first choice. Some time when you 
are passing the store, drop in and let us show you 
the article he most desires and also a complete line 
of other useful and instructive toys. 

With best wishes for a happy holiday season, 

BLANKE HARDWARE COMPANY. 
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The form can be changed in the letters referring 
to the little girls. In getting up the card referred 
to it might also be a good scheme to get the date 
of the child’s birthday, for use later. The letter can 
be followed up in many cases by personal talks to 
friends and parents of the children when they come 
into the store. For example: When a customer 
visits the toy department and seems undecided as 
to what to purchase, inquire politely the name of 
the child for whom the gift is intended, telling the 
customer that you may be able to help him in the 
selection of a suitable present. Look up the name 
given, and if the child happens to be on your pros- 
pect list, some one of his four choices may easily be 
sold. If the name is not on the list, explain how 
the cards were obtained and tell the customer the 


A New England Hardware 


Dean 


By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


A ‘SHORT time ago I sat at F. Alexander Chand- 

ler’s desk, in Boston, Mass. Alex is a self- 
starter, and goes full steam ahead on the shortest 
kind of notice. We were talking about men who really 
knew the trade in New England, when suddenly 

















George F. Wilde 


he said to me: “Do you know George F. Wilde?” 
When I said “No,” Alex looked at me as much as 
to say the things you don’t know about New Eng- 
land hardware would fill a big book, but he didn’t 
give voice to what he really thought about me. 

What he did say was this: “If you want a list of 
reminiscences of hardware doings in Boston or in 
New England covering the last 62 years, you could 
not do better than to sit down with George Wilde 
and hear him go over the things that would make 
interesting reading. Why George Wilde is the 
great-grandfather of the hardware business in New 
England.” 

Naturally I was interested, and I have been gath- 
ering statistics regarding the activities of this 
sterling old hardware man, who is a manufacturer’s 
agent, with offices at 161 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. He entered the hardware business in the 
spring of 1854, when he was sixteen years old, and 
his first job was with Bogman & Kimball at 7 Dock 
Square, Boston. His salary was $75 a year. Two 
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toys that seemed the most popular. This will often 
aid in closing the sale. 

Similar systems may be employed in pushing 
other holiday lines. A customer is often heard to 
exclaim “I wish somebody would buy that for me 
as a Christmas present.” Furnish the salesmen 
with cards on which to note such desires, then ap- 
ply the knowledge to getting customers from among 
the lady’s friends or relatives. At any rate plan 
some sort of a holiday prospect list, and follow it 
up. Give it one season’s trial and if your holiday 
sales are not doubled, you can call me a poor 
prophet. 


Yours for a bumper Christmas trade, 


THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


years later he went with Gardner & Thayer, Liberty 
Square, Boston, as entry clerk, and his salary was 
$400 a year. Two years later, in 1858, he was sent 
on his first trip to sell goods in Vermont for Eaton, 
Lovett & Wellington, 115 Milk Street. In 1864 he 
was with B. Callender & Co., of Federal Street, 
and was with them at the time of the big Boston 
fire in "72. He was made a member of the firm in 
1874, and was afterwards a member of the firm of 
Bolles, Wilde, Graves, Brown & Co. 

In 1908 Mr. Wilde started his hardware agency 
at 161 Summer Street, and from this headquarters 
travels and visits the principal places in New Eng- 
land. Practically every hardware merchant in that 
section of the country knows George Wilde, and is 
familiar with his motto, which has not been changed 
since the first time he packed a bag of hardware 
samples. It’s a motto of seven words: “If you want 
orders go after them!” HARDWARE AGE extends to 
Mr. Wilde congratulations on his long and useful 
career in the hardware business, and joins his host 
of friends in the sincere wish that his 62 years of 
activity in hardware may be extended to the cen- 
tury mark. 


Examinations for Good Gov- 
ernment Position 


A STRIKING illustration of the growing impor- 

tance of foreign sales in hardware reaches this 
paper in the announcement of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce that an examination 
is to be held on Dec. 6 to select a man to investigate 
the potential markets of Africa, the Near East and 
India. This interesting news emphasizes our need 
for cultivating the markets abroad in a greater 
degree than we have ever attempted before. For 
example, Africa, a country of which we know lit- 
tle, offers a very important market which we cannot 
afford to overlook much longer. 

Further information regarding this examination 
can be obtained by applying to the United States 
Civil Service Commission at Washington or com- 
municating with E. G. Mears, 409 Customhouse, 
New York. 

It is highly important, not only from the stand- 
point of the government but also from that of the 
hardware trade, that the agent selected be a man 
of high caliber and a man who knows hardware. 


Scientific 
ATIENT—But, doctor, you are not asking $5 for 
merely taking a cinder out of my eye? 
Specialist—Er—no. My charge is for removing a 
foreign substance from the cornea.—Rehoboth Sunday 
Herald. 
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Business and Regulation 


HE time was when the regulation of 

business methods and conduct by the 
Government—State or Federal—was looked 
upon as a pernicious meddling and an 
unwarranted interference in private rights. 
That time was not so long ago, and echoes of 
it still survive. None the less it is ancient 
history to all intents and purposes. 

There were some belated interests which 
opposed the recent Child Labor laws, really, 
because they thought cheap products were 
better than the product of real American 
citizens fitted to take part in the Govern- 
ment of democracy—ostensibly, because the 
bill was not constitutional. It was remark- 
able how the steam roller ran over them and 
their pretenses. These things should be a 
warning to that class of business which 
raises a futile and fatuous “holler” to be let 
alone. The truth is that in a democratic 
country every pursuit and every class of oc- 
cupation must expect to feel constantly and 
increasingly the supervising hand of the 
civil authority. So it is not worth while 
kicking against the pricks, nor going up 
against the inevitable. It is perfectly true 
that such supervision is often far from either 
wise or necessary regulation, but that is not 
regarded by the public as a good ground for: 
the entire discontinuance of such regulation. 
They are more apt to take the common sense 
view that such regulation needs reforming, 
as well as such business. 

It is a good deal better for business to 
accept the general principle of Government 
regulation as a fixed policy in modern Gov- 
ernment and make the most of it, by striv- 
ing for reasonable regulation than for its 
removal. It is an undisputable fact that 
every occupation and every calling—profes- 
sional and commercial—almost invariably 
has to be reformed by pressure brought 
from the outside. Every such occupation 
gets into the rut of tradition and interest 
and invariably resents outside criticism and 





attempt at reform as the impertinence of 
ignorance. As a matter of fact, no occupa- 
tion can be a fair and impartial judge of its 
own failing, for its point of view is always 
colored and distorted by self-interest, no 
matter how sincere and disinterested it may 
be in its judgments. It is a brutal fact that 
the higher code of ethics to-day in business 
and in industrial life, as compared with a 
score of years ago, is the direct result of a 
moral awakening brought about almost en- 
tirely by outside influence. Also no one 
realizes this more than modern business, and 
no one is less willing and desirous to revert 
to the old ways and practices. 

The public conscience was more alive 
than the commercial conscience, because the 
public conscience was not interested, and 
consequently had the disinterested point of 
view. 

We are all quite sure that the railroads 
need public supervision, because they are 
public utilities and their first duty is to serve 
the public, but we do not so readily recog- 
nize the fact that to-day public opinion 
classes every business as more or less of a 
public utility, and the larger and more ex- 
tended the business the more does public 
opinion believe it needs supervision and reg- 
ulation. We shall get this more readily if 
we realize that public opinion also believes 
that the comfort, care and health of the in- 
dividual, especially an employee, is of more 
value to the country than anything for which 
he may be exploited in the way of gain to 
others. Blind opposition to this idea may 
only irritate and antagonize public opinion, 
while acquiescence and co-operation in the 
general principle may prove the surest 
method of abolishing that graft and unneces- 
sary expense, which too often transforms 
needed regulation into mere foolish med- 
dling, or else political blackmail. The real 
wonder of the situation is how in the past 
decade business has adjusted itself to the 
new situation and accepted cheerfully and 
willingly the things which at first seemed 
both irksome and unnecessary. 
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The Value of Store 
Meetings 


HE coming of cold weather is a propi- 

tious time for proprietors to consider 
the inauguration of employees’ meetings. 
Meetings of this kind can be made decidedly 
advantageous to the store and to everyone 
connected with it or a positive hindrance to 
the store’s progress. 

It is dangerous to hold these meetings too 
frequently and they must be conducted very 
carefully. Better a meeting once a month 
and a change to once every fortnight at the 
request of the salesmen themselves than to 
make them weekly affairs and breed in the 
men the idea that too much of their own 
time is being taken for store matters. The 
meetings should never, of course, be com- 
pulsory. If they are really valuable there 
will be no difficulty in securing a good 
attendance. 

The men should be allowed to speak their 
minds as freely as they wish. They should 
be made to feel that no restrictions are 
being put on them. Nothing will kill the 
ardor of those gathered at such a meeting 
more than the feeling that anything they say 
that is not in accordance with the proprietor’s 
way of thinking will work to their own detri- 
ment later on. 

Every suggestion should be carefully con- 
sidered before it is turned down or adopted; 
and the reason for its adoption or its refusal 
should be made clear to the men at the time. 
It cannot be expected that the enthusiasm of 
a youngster especially will continue if his 
pet schemes are continually turned down 
without even consideration simply because of 
his youth or inexperience. And yet if his 
enthusiasm is fostered he may be productive 
of ideas decidedly worth adopting. 

The questions to be discussed will read- 
ily suggest themselves as the meetings pro- 
gress. Collections, deliveries, display prob- 
lems, selling arguments for specific items are 
all topics that should provoke lively discus- 
sion. One meeting can be held to lay out a 
definite program for a series of coming gath- 
erings. This program need not be rigidly 
adhered to. Subjects often arise that need 
immediate discussion. But a program of this 
kind that covers a variety of subjects per- 
taining to the success of the store gives a 
definite working plan and allows the members 
to give thought before the time of the meet- 
ing to the matter to be discussed. Manu- 
facturers’ representatives and jobbers’ sales- 
men are often willing to give an evening to 
the sales force. Talks from men who are 
well posted and excellent salesmen will do 
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much toward increasing the efficiency of 
those connected with the store. In some 
cases it has been found expedient to form 
social clubs among the employees. Usually, 
however, the proprietor and employees see 
so much of each other in a business way that 
they prefer other company when seeking 
amusement and recreation. As a general 
thing, it will prove most profitable to hold 
the meetings as strictly business confer- 
ences. 


Fire Prevention Making 
Good 


FFECTIVE work is being done through- 
out the country in the removal of causes 
which lead to the destruction of property by 
fire. The question of fire prevention has 
been agitated for years, but only recently has 
this agitation taken the form of practical 
measures. For instance, in some cities the 
fire department now collects from property 
owners the cost of extinguishing a fire after 
an investigation has shown that the owner 
was negligent in guarding against danger 
from this source. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
whose headquarters are in New York City, 
has published some interesting statistics 
showing the extent to which education on the 
subject of fire prevention has diminished the 
number of fires in the principal cities. New 
York City is stated to have had 1010 fewer 
fires in 1915 than in 1914, with a decrease of 
$2,460,793 in aggregate losses, while the loss 
per fire was $140.50 less than the lowest pre- 
vious record. Chicago in 1915 had 1238 
fewer fires and $906,605 less in total fire 
losses than in 1914. Cincinnati had 430 
fewer fires and $333,903 less in losses in 1915 
than in 1914. Milwaukee had 682 fewer fires 
and $290,837 less losses in 1915 than in 1914. 
The Boston metropolitan district, which in- 
cludes the city and 25 neighboring towns, 
has made a remarkable showing since ap- 
pointing its fire prevention commissioner in 
1914. In the month of June, 1916, 605 
alarms were reported against 1337 in the 
corresponding month of 1914, which is a de- 
crease in two years of 64 per cent. 

While quoting these figures with some de- 


gree of satisfaction, the National Board of 


Fire Underwriters calls attention to the fact 
that after all only a beginning has been made 
in reducing the tremendous losses which this 
country annually suffers from fire. In the 
year 1915 the single item of dwelling house 
fires in the United States resulted in the 
enormous total of $35,591,227. It is there- 
fore demonstrated that a great deal of edu- 
cational work and more drastic supervision 
by authorities are needed to bring fire losses 
into what might be considered reasonable 
limits. 
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Coming Conventions 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Headquarters, Skirvin Hotel. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 


MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 3) 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters Hotel Astor, for both as- 
sociations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
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VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 


KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Feb. 13, 


14, 15, 1917. Headquarters, Tyler Hotel. J. M. 
Stone, secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 
IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 


TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Jan.°17, 18, 19, 
1917. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Spokane, Wash. 





A hunting window display shown by the Marion Hardware Company, Fairmont, W. Va. 




















The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Method at Boston University 


Seventeenth Section 


HURSDAY, SEPT. 9, 1915. Here endeth my 

first day at outside selling. I have called on 

a number of the people in the town that I know 
and some that I don’t know, with the Cincinnati 
pencil sharpener. You remember, friend Diary, 
that I have the exclusive agency for Farmdale, and 
that I bought three dozen of them after Downs, the 
salesman, had sold eighteen of them. 

I delivered the eighteen when they arrived, and 
since then I have sold only one other. I wonder 
whether I did right in buying that eighteen extra, 
for the Cincinnati man evidently sold pretty well 
all the people in town who wanted pencil sharpen- 
ers—or so it seems to me. 

I plugged hard all day, and sold one sharpener. 
| started off this morning soon after nine o’clock 
and made my first call on Jerry Mills, who is a certi- 
fied public accountant. We know each other very 
well, so I got right down to business when I went 
into his office, and said: 

“Jerry, I want to sell you a pencil sharpener. 
It’s a dandy, and I know you'll like it,” and then 
I brought out the Cincinnati. 

“Glad to see you, old man,” replied Jerry, “but 
I’ve already got a pencil sharpener. I bought it in 
Chicago when I was there some time ago. Very sim- 
ilar to yours, isn’t it? Well, how’s business?” and 
then we drifted into general talk. 

I spent about half an hour with him, but of 
course as he already had a pencil sharpener, I 
couldn’t sell him another one.. 

My next call was on Dunn, who runs the clothing 
store. I knew Dunn by sight, but I don’t think he 
knew me. I walked up the three flights and back 
to the rear corner of the building, and stopped in 
front of the railing of his office. I waited for two 
or three minutes, and then a boy came in and asked 
me what I wanted. 

“IT want to see Mr. Dunn,” I said. 

“What about?” asked the youngster rather impu- 
dently. 

“You tell him I’m ” and then I hesitated, and 
I said to myself that I wouldn’t tell him I was Daw- 
son Black. “Tell him that a salesman from Daw- 
son Black wants to see him.” 

A minute or two later the boy returned. 
Dunn says whatdeyuh want ter see ’im for?” 

“Tell him I want to show him a new pencil sharp 
ener that we have just got the agency for.” I was 
a little bit exasperated. 

The young demon grinned and said, “A’right,”’ 
in a funny manner, marched into the private office 
and returned, it seemed without pausing, saying: 
“Nuttin’ doin’.” 

I hesitated as to what to do, when he added: 

“’Tain’t no use. Boss got a grouch on this 
mornin’.” 

I remembered the rude reception I had given the 
Cincinnati pencil sharpener man when he called on 
me and the way he had come back at me, and I 
said to myself that if I could only see Dunn now 
I’d give him the same kind of medicine. While I 
stood there wondering what to do, my wish was 
gratified, for Dunn’s door flew open, and out he 
came hurriedly. He is a short, stout, red-faced 
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man, almost bald, and has bristling red whiskers. 

“Oh, Mr. Dunn!” I called. 

He turned around and snapped: 

“What do you want?” 

“T am from Dawson Black’s 

“Oh, I know all about that. We don’t want 
pencil sharpeners. Didn’t the boy tell you?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Then what the devil are you waiting for?” 

I gulped, and replied, “Nothing.” He turned 
and walked away. 

Let me confess, friend Diary, that I was scared 
of him. I hate to admit it, but I was. I went 
down the elevator feeling like a naughty boy who 
had been spanked—and yet he was altogether in 
the wrong! That little experience gave me a lot 
of sympathy for traveling salesmen, and also made 
me realize that those salesmen who call on me are 
bigger men than I am. And I realize that Dunn is 
a bigger man than I am, in spite of his rudeness. 
[ could no more have answered his insolence the 
way Downs answered mine than I could fly to the 
moon. 

That reception knocked most of the heart out of 
me, and I wasn’t very cheerful when I called on 
Blickens, the president of the bank. I picked him 
out because I figured that at least he would be civil 
to me. 

When I told him what I had come for, he said: 

“We have several of those around here, but— 
send one around.” He put his hand in his pocket 
and passed me a dollar bill. I thanked him and 
retired, but I knew in my heart that he didn’t want 
one, and he gave me the order just to get rid of 
me without offending me or hurting my feelings, 
because I was a depositor in the bank. Say, friend 
Diary, I felt like a panhandler. 

And that was the result of my morning’s work. 
It was getting along toward twelve o’clock, so I 
went home for lunch, although I can confess to you, 
little Diary, that the clock woyldn’t strike twelve 
for some little while yet, but I convinced myself 
that I wouldn’t have time to do anything more be- 
fore noon. 

I made only two calls in the afternoon, both on 
people I knew. In each case they said they would 
be glad to buy one if it would help me, but really 
they—and dash it all, I don’t want people to buy 
things of me just to help me! So I told them I 
didn’t want them to have it, and I’m afraid I was 
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very bad tempered. 
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When I got back to the store, Larson asked: 

“Well, boss, how did you make out?” 

“Oh,” I replied, “I haven’t been very busy. I 
sold only one. But I really haven’t worked very 
much. I’ve been kind of doing some visiting.” 
And I felt all the time that Larson knew I was 
lying to him, for I certainly did work hard to-day, 
and I feel more nervously tired to-night than I have 
been for a long while. 

I told Betty about my experiences. “Poor boy! 
Never mind, Bob,” she said, “forget it now. Take 
off your shoes and I’ll bring you your slippers.” 
She brought me my slippers and my old meer- 
schaum pipe, which she had filled, and placed it 
between my teeth, and lit a match for me, and then 
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Gee, Diary, isn’t it fine 
She cer- 


sat on the floor beside me. 
to have a girl like Betty to buck you up! 
tainly gave me back my self-respect. 

Never again will I be rude to the fellow who calls 
on me at my store. I wish every store owner would 
try the work I did to-day. I think there’d be more 
kindliness and courtesy in the relationship between 
buyer and salesman. Barlow is a kind-hearted man, 
but even he wasn’t always courteous when he was 
busy or didn’t want to talk to a salesman. We used 
to think it was fun to watch him get rid of a sales- 
man who insisted on talking to him—but I don’t 
think it’s fun now! 

Friday, Sept. 10, 1915. As I was leaving the 
house this morning, Betty asked me: 

“Bob, did you read this little booklet?” It was 
the booklet which Downs had left me. I had for- 
gotten all about it. Going down to the store, I 
glanced at it, and realized then that my methods 
had all been wrong, and that probably I was to 
blame for my failure yesterday. 

For instance, it said: “The name of the firm and 
of yourself are of secondary importance in selling 
the Cincinnati pencil sharpener. It is what it will 
do that counts. When calling on a prospect, don’t 
say, ‘Can I sell you a pencil sharpener?’ but ask him 
to lend you a pencil and tell him you will show him 
how he can keep it pointed easily and make it last 
longer.” And then it went on to explain how to 
demonstrate the device. “In brief,” it said, “show 
the prospect how the sharpener works—for prefer- 
ence get him to sharpen a pencil for himself; and 
then, when he once sees how easily it operates, he 
is more than half sold. Then talk about the 
price.” 

And I had done just the opposite! I first of all 
told where I was from, then that I wanted to sell 
them a pencil sharpener, and I didn’t demonstrate 
it at all! I realized when I read this that the 
trouble was that they had made up their minds 
not to buy before I had a chance of telling them 
what it was. I am going out again Monday and 
have another try on this new plan and see if it 
works any better. 

One good point I learned from this book, which 
I put on the schedule for next Monday’s meeting, 
and that is, always get the customer to see how a 
thing works for himself—that when you get him 
to handle it, it helps to sell the goods. Thinking of 
this reminded me of the time when Betty’s kid 
sister visited us about three weeks ago. I asked her 
if she would like to have a doll, and she said yes, 
but she didn’t seem particularly keen over it. Then 
I pointed one out to her when we were passing 
Riley’s store—he runs a stationery store, and sells 
dolls, school supplies, and toys as well—and she 
thought it was a nice doll, but I had no difficulty 
in getting her to come to the office with me first. 
But later on, when I took her into Riley’s and she 
got a big doll in her arms, I couldn’t take it away 
from her to get it wrapped up! No, sir-ree, friend 
Diary, she just hung tight to her doll, and nothing 
could induce her to part with it, and she carried it 
away without having it wrapped. 

Now, that’s interesting, isn’t it? When I just 
spoke to her about the doll, her interest was only 
mild. When she saw it, the interest was a little 
stronger. But when she actually got it into her 
hands, her desire was uncontrollable. I can see 
how the same idea would work out in selling goods 
to customers. If we simply tell them about the 
goods, there will be only a passive interest. If we 
point the article out to them in the case, it may be 
stronger, but still not strong enough to make a 
sale. But if we put the article right into the cus- 
tomer’s hands and tell him to see how it works for 
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himself, I can readily see how it is going to make 
the desire to buy much greater than anything else 
could. 

I remember, too, how Weissman, one of our 
neighbors, had been talking for a long, long time 
about buying an automobile, but never got round 
to actually paying out the money for it. Well, 
a friend took him out in a car one day and showed 
him how to drive it, and Weissman came back so 
keen about having a car that he went and ordered 
one the same day, with instructions to have it 
shipped rush! 

We'll adopt that idea as a rule at our next Monday 
night’s meeting. 

Monday, Sept. 18, 1915. Five of them! Five of 
them! Did you get that, friend Diary? I sold five 
pencil sharpeners to-day. The fellow that wrote 
that little book on how to sell Cincinnati pencil 
sharpeners was on to his job, all right. 

The first man I struck was Blenkhorn, who runs 
the meat market. He is considered the meanest 
man in town. In fact, people said he was so mean 
he grew a wart on the back of his neck to save 
buying a collar button. I had made up my mind 
to start with a good, tough customer, because I 
wanted to give the new plan a thoroughgoing test, 
and I felt that if I could sell a tough one I could 
sell to anybody. Well, the toughest customer I 
could think of was Blenkhorn, so I started on him. 
You see, little Diary, I had got my courage back. 

Well, I went into his store. Blenkhorn nodded 
to me. “Hello, Black,” he said. 

“Hello, Mr. Blenkhorn,” I returned. 
pencils do you use here in a year?” 

“Pencils? I don’t know, I’m sure, but I think 
my people eat ’em. I’m everlastingly buying ’em.” 

‘Suppose I could tell you a way to make them last 
about twice as long.” 

“H’m! If you can tell me how to make these 
people more careful with pencils, I’ll be mighty glad 
to know it.” 

“Well, I’ll show you,” and here I put my sharp- 
ener on the counter. “You know,” I said, “when a 
man sharpens a pencil what a lot of wood and lead 
he cuts away?” 

“Cuts away? Why, here they hack ’em all to 
pieces! But what’s that contraption?” 

“T’ll show you. Just lend me a pencil.” He 
passed over a pencil that looked as if the wood at 
the end had been bitten off instead of cut off. 

Blenkhorn was watching my actions rather curi- 
ously. I put the pencil into the sharpener, gave it 
two or three turns, and out it came with the point 
nicely rounded and sharpened. 

“You notice,” I said, “that it didn’t cut away any 
of the lead at all, only the wood.” 

“H’m,” he returned, and then he walked away 
and came back with half a dozen more pencils. 
“Let’s see it sharpen some more.” 

“Go ahead, try it yourself, Mr. Blenkhorn.” 

I held the outfit firmly and he sharpened one 
after the other. 

“H’m,” he said again. 
thing?” 

“Only a dollar.” 

“You can buy a lot of pencils for a dollar,” he 
mused. 

“That’s true,” I replied, “but you’ll save a lot 
of dollars by the use of this.” I got that from the 
chapter in the booklet headed: “Answers to ob- 
jections.” 

“Send me one of those, Black,” said Blenkhorn. 
“T’ll try it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Blenkhorn,” I said. 


“How many 


“How much is that 


“By the 


way, do you want any butcher’s supplies now. I 
have some mighty good knives.” 
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“No, I have all of those I want. Oh, the missis 
did tell me to go down to Stigler’s to buy a good 
short-handled ax for splitting kindling.” 

“T’ll save you the trouble and send it down for 
you right away.” 

“How much are they worth?” 

“Dollar and a half.” 

“The last one I got cost me only a dollar.” 

“How long did it last?” 

“Not long. The blamed head kept coming off.” 

“Well, I’ll sell you one for $1.50 and guarantee 
the head won’t come off, and if it does I’ll replace 
it for you free of charge.” 

Without further words, he went to the cash regis- 
ter, took out $2.50 and handed it to me, saying with 
a grin: 

“You’re right after business, aren’t you, Black? 
Good luck to you.” 

Well, friend Diary, I found that this method 
worked well, and I sold five sharpeners to-day— 
six, in fact, for when I got back to the store I found 
that they had sold two more, and one of them was 
to Blakely, the lawyer, on whom I had called earlier 
in the day and who said he might get one later 
on. Evidently he changed his mind and dropped 
into the store when he was passing by. In addi- 
tion to the sale of the sharpeners, I sold $11 worth 
of other things. That’s going some, isn’t it? 

And to think if it hadn’t been for that little book 
I would never have started this plan! 

Well, we all seem to have the pencil sharpener 
craze, and I’m glad of it, and I’m going to push 
pencil sharpeners all I can, if only as a kind of 
thank-you for their putting me onto a new channel 
of getting business. 

I met Barlow as I was coming home. I told him 
what I had done and how I got the order for the 
ax which Stigler would have had. He laughed heart- 
ily at that, and said he was very glad to hear it. 

“I think you’re going to make a real big man 
yet, Black,” he said. “Is Stigler still hurting you 
with his mark-down prices?” 

“Yes, he is,” I confessed. “But I think I’ve got 
a plan that’s going to put it all over him.” 

“What’s that?” 

“I’m going to start using trading stamps.” 

“What-at!” he said, in a surprised tone. 

“Yes,” I continued. “The man was to have come 
last Thursday, but he had to leave town Wednesday 
night and he wired me that he was coming to-mor- 
row, and I’m going to take them up.” 

Barlow stopped short in the street, swung me 
around until I was facing him, and said in a stern 
tone: 

“Young man, do you know what a fool thing you 
are trying to do?” 

“Fool thing nothing!” I returned. “And I don’t 
see how you are able to judge that.” I rather felt 
that he was butting in where he had no concern. 

“You’re right,” he said, “it’s no concern of mine 
at all. But for heaven’s sake, lad, think twice be- 
fore you tangle yourself up with anything like 
that.” 

These old chaps don’t know it all, friend Diary. 
However, I won’t make up my mind definitely yet, 
but I’ll have another talk with the trading stamp 
man to-morrow before I decide. 

(To be continued) 


THE FRANKLIN HARDWARE COMPANY, INC., formerly 
of 16 Franklin Street, New York City, has moved its 
establishment to much larger quarters, and is now 
located at 37 Howard Street, where is carried a large 
stock of general hardware and automobile supplies. 
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Webster J. Oliver to Enter 
Steel Firm 


T is an interesting commentary on the lure of 

the iron and steel trade that a man will abandon 
a professional career to return to his first love. 

Webster J. Oliver was associated for approxi- 
mately ten years with his relatives in the Oliver 
Brothers Purchasing Company of New York and 
Pittsburgh, and about four years ago, after hav- 





Webster J. Oliver 


ing studied law at night, he turned his back on the 
commercial world and took up the active practice 
of his chosen profession, the law, as a member of 
the firm of Oliver & McNevin, with offices at 206 
Broadway, New York City. 

Now the lure of steel has made itself felt and 
on Jan. 1 Mr. Oliver will associate himself with 
Hogan & Son, steel merchants, of New York and 
Philadelphia. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the 
increasing demand for the lawyer in the business 
world, not so much for his actual knowledge of 
the law, but for the special training which his 
studies and practice have given him. Coupled with 
this training, Mr. Oliver has had an enviable school- 
ing in the iron, steel and hardware industry under 
the tutelage of Thomas E. Oliver, president of the 
Oliver Brothers Purchasing Company, during the 
years he was associated with him. He carries with 
him into his old-new field the best wishes of all 
his friends in the trade. 


Nature-Faking 


LONG ISLAND teacher was recounting the story of 

- Red Riding Hood. After describing the woods and 
the wild animals that flourished therein, she added: 

“Suddenly Red Riding Hood heard a great noise. 
She turned about, and what do you suppose she saw 
standing there, gazing at her and showing all its sharp, 
white teeth?” 

“Teddy Roosevelt!” volunteered one of the boys.— 
New York Times. 


THE GRAF-MoRSBACH COMPANY, manufacturer of 
harness, saddles and horse collars, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has appointed C. K. Turner & Son, 116 Broad Street, 
New York City, export agents. 
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Publicity for the Retailer 


Two Christmas Selling Ideas of Great Value—A New Store 
Paper from Colorado—Stove Ad with a Selling 
« Kick” in Headline and Text 


By BURT J. PARIS 


A Christmas Appeal Bound to Win Sales 


No. 1 (10 in. x 7% in.). Here is a piece of 
Christmas literature from the Callender Hard- 
ware Company, Angola, Ind., which illustrates the 
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great advantages of Christmas shopping in the 
hardware store in about as forceful a manner as 
the idea could be presented. It should hold un- 
usual interest for every hardware man because it 
is easily prepared, entails but small expense and 
covers the ground thoroughly. In form, it is a store 
paper of eight pages; in reality a special issue of 
the Callender store paper. But it may be prepared 
as an eight-page circular by those of you who do 
not issue a store publication. The stock is news 
print. The cover page announced a holiday open- 
ing and featured an open letter from Santa Claus 


to the children. Every other page is identical in 
make-up with this one. Here are three solid col- 
umns of Christmas news, and the seven pages make 
twenty-one columns of holiday buying information. 
A store paper or circular of this sort covers the 
hardware store like a blanket. Note the page make- 
up particularly. Every item separated and display 
headings throughout. Text with description min- 
gled with holiday suggestions and closing in each 
panel with styles and prices. How easy to glance 
through and select items of individual interest or 
to read each page so as to unearth new gift ideas. 
The circular serves as a reminder and a fount of 
suggestion, and yet it carries the selling punch in 





Put June In Your Home 


This Winter 


You can put June in your home this winter by buying a Favorite 
Base Burner. Favorite Base Burners give out even heat all over 
the house, filling ever nook and. 
corner in your home with fresh 
warm air. 


You cannot afford to put ap 
with an: old-fashioned, mistit 
heating stove when you can io 
stall a Favorite Base Burver 
which will pay for itself in a 
very short time. 


Favorife Base 
Burners 


are built absolutely air tight; 
therefore, you can see that they 
use very Ilttle fuel. They also 
have a patented flue system 
which gives more heating spece.. 
You can easily see how a Fav. 
orite Base Burner’ will save you 
from $10 to $20 on fuel bills 
alone, saying nothing of the 
comfort you receive. Call and | 
see them. 


Milt. Benson, 4a: 





MICHIGAN 
“The Favorite Store” 











Getting the stove message across quickly 
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DINNER SETS 


DICKINSON’S BULLETIN 


Fidited by C. J. Hale for the benefit 
of the customers of The Dickinson 
Luinber Co. of Lamar. 








Subscription by the year 
“Your Good Will” 








NOVEMBER, 1916 Rose Pattern, 50A pe. set............$ 6.45 
Verona Pattern, 50A pe. set......$ 7.45 


Bristol Pattern, 52A pe. set......$12.50 





SMILE 


Nobody ever added up 
The value of a smile; 

We know how much a dollar’s worth, 
And how much is a mile; 

We know the distance to the sun, 
The size and weight of carth, 

But no one here can tell us just 
How much e smile is worth.—Anon. 














Read this issue of Dickinson's Bul- 
letin. 








————_ +. 
Not always what you pay but what 
you get is the real test of value. 


PEDESTAL TABLES 
Fumed Oak 
45 in. Plank Top $16.80 
42 in. Solid Oak pocisccsiabelinaale 912.45 


Large stock, other prices and right 
prices. 





We look to the future as well as the 
present—our prices must be right. 








We ask your trade because there is 
advantage for you in trading with us. 





The way to prepare for the future 
is to make the most out of the pres- 





ent. CARVING SETS, Extra Quality 
No, 9139, Silver Mtd. cocnecesse Ue 
Comparison is the only true test of/ 1, 9197, Plain Mtd....................$2.60 
value—We court it on every line we/ yo 9195 Plain Mtd., 2 pe.. $1.95 
sell. 








If you like the first issue of Dick- 
inson’s Bulletin tell others. If not 
tell us. 





The lowest price consistent - with 
good quality is an invariable rule 
with us. 





Our customers always have the sat- 














isfaction of selecting from an up-to- 
date stock. 
A FOOD CHOPPERS 
No. 1, Universal . ee 
DO YOU FEAR THE WIND? No. 2, Universal ................:c0::.000 $1.50 
Do you fear the force of the wind, |No. 7, Our Vory Best ..................$1.3F 
The slash of the rain? No. 700, Large Size ......................$1.65 
Go face them and fight them, 
Be savage again. PERFECTION OIL HEATER 
Go hungry and cold like the wolf, Blue Enameled, price science 
Ge wade Mie the crane; Bits Stool, price occ ccccececnene..$8.85 
The pairas of your hands will thicken, Wicks, with carrier ....................... 2e 


The skin of your cheek will tan, 
You'll grow ragged and weary and 
swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man. 
—Hamiin arland. 





Perfection and Puritan 
OIL .COOK STOVES 
We carry a full line in stock at the 
lowest prices. Extra wicks. 





A new store paper 


every panel because there is complete presentation. 
Cuts enliven every page. Even if you do little else, 
get out a store paper edition or a circular of this 
type and give it wide distribution—by mail and 
house-to-house delivery. It will pay you. 


Pages from an Attractive Christmas Booklet 


No. 2 (page size, 3144 in. x 6 in.). Under the 
title, “Xmas Cheer Is Found in Gifts from Here,” 








A THANKSGIVING TURKEY TALK 

A man does not huve to be the portly possessor of a flow- 
ing chin to appreciate Thanksgiving Day. Our New England 
forefathers were surrounded mostly by thin men with a decided 
leaning toward pumpkin pies, cranberry sauce and turkey. The 
“taste” of those simple Pilgrims was simply great, and the 
way it has been transmitted, unimpaired, down through the 
ages, make it a comparatively easy matter for most of us to 


demonstrate that Pilg:im blood courses through our veins. 














Guaranteed Seamless 
SAVORY ROASTERS 





Aluminum, regular size $2.75 
Steel, extra large size. $2.20 
Steel, medium size 0... $1.15 
Steel, smaller size $ .75 


OAK DINERS 
Solid Oak Uphols cred seat $2.20 
We have a complete stock of Din- 
ing Chairs. 








COMMUNITIES 


Frame solid brass with best nickel 
plating, 7% in. 1 qt. size 98¢ 
Other styles 45¢ up. 








SUGAR AND CREAMER 


2 pe. set Cut Glass . $2.00 
2 pe. set Cut Glass $3.50 
2 pe. set Ctu Glass ....... $4.50 





PERFECTION OIL HEATERS 





We carry three full patterns 
of this line of Table Silver and 
can give you a complete set. 




















makes a good start 


and prefixed by that little gem of thought by Henry 
Drummond, “Half the world is on the wrong scent 
in the pursuit of happiness. They think it consists 
in having and getting, and in being served by 
others. It consists in giving and in serving others,” 
the Scull-Swain Hardware Company issues a most 
attractive booklet on Christmas gift giving. Bound 
in pale green cover stock, with red and green print- 
ing, and inside stock of good grade “super,” this 
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A D it ever occurred to 
you how many suitable 
gifts of real value and appro 
priateness could be obtained 


in a Hardware store? 


We trust you will scan 
through the following pages 
and in doing so, we believe 
you will find that you can 
make Christmas of 1915 one 
long to be remembered by 


the ones to whom you make 


gifts. 


| 














FOR MOTHER 


Aluminam Ware. 
Fireless Cookers. 
Bread Boxes. 
Ramekins. 
Casseroles. 

Food Cutters 
Chinaware 
Guernsey Ware. 
Coffee Precolators. 
Roasters 
Carvers. 


Embroidery Scissors. 


Crumb Trays. 
Silverware. 

Cut Glass. 
Rosette Lrons. 
Vacuum Bottles. 
Electric Heaters. 











FOR FATHER 


Tool Cabinets. 
Fishing Tackle. 
Thermos Bottles. 
Refrigerator Baskets. 
Bicycles 

Pocket Cutlery 
Flash Lights. 
Tennis Goods. 
Brass Cuspidors. 
Razors. 

Golf Clubs. 
Hunting Cvats. 
Gun Cases. 
Hunting Knives. 
Shot Guns. 
Target Rifles. 
Safety Razors. 
Auger Bit Sets. 











Makes gift selection easy 


booklet is a welcome visitor to homes perplexed with 
gift problems. The three pages reproduced here- 
with give an idea of the booklet’s make-up. The 
introduction emphasizes the hardware store as the 
ideal place for gift selection, and the other two 
pages are attractive reminders. Other pages list 
gift suggestions for the young lady, for the young 
man and for boys and girls. It is easy to picture 
the hit this booklet will make in every home. The 
family council, the booklet and a pencil, and the 
gift problem immediately loses most of its worry. 
After the checking is done, the next step is a visit 
to the Scull-Swain store. The value of the booklet 
is self-evident. We most earnestly urge you to 
duplicate it; the closer Christmas approaches the 
greater will be its value. Don’t overlook it. 


Another New Store Paper and a Dandy, Too 


No. 3 (14 in. x 101% in.). Receiving a copy of a 
new store paper makes us happy the day long, come 
what may. For we know another hardware dealer 


has taken the fork in the retail road that leads on , 


to bigger business and greater profit. And cer- 
tainly an imposing list of hardware merchants ‘have 
added store papers to their advertising effort since 
HARDWARE AGE began its propaganda in favor of 
this form of publicity. This new store paper is 
published by the Dickinson Lumber Company, 
Lamar, Col., and edited by C. J. Hale. It consists 
of four pages on news-print stock. The first page 
carries an article on the origin of Thanksgiving 
observance, together with a listing in large type of 
the items to be found in the lumber, furniture, im- 
plement and hardware departments of the Dickin- 
son Company. Also a bid for home trading, and 
a featuring of mail order service The editorial 
page, reproduced herewith, is made especially in- 
teresting by the wealth of illustrations. Note how 
effectively the ad of Community Plate has been 
utilized. We are glad to note that prices are quoted 
in practically every instance. Ready-made ads are 
made use of extensively, and add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the paper’s make-up. We have 
touched upon this point many times, and are glad 
to note that in this instance our suggestion has 
been adopted. Sandwiched among the store offer- 
ings are readable items of general interest, which 


make certain of sustaining the reader’s interest. 
We take this opportunity to again emphasize the 
importance of the store paper, and we hope to com- 
ment on many other new papers before the year is 
done. There’s no time like the present to get the 
first issue ready; you’ll be just in time for Christ- 
mas trade. 


A Stove Ad Which Convinces 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 6% in.). Milt. Benson, Saranac, 
Mich., sends us this ad on stoves. Mr. Benson is 
a consistent advertiser, pounding away every week 
and constantly running the gamut of his stocks. 
Here’s a stove ad with punch in the heading and 
persuasion in the text. “Put June in Your Home 
This Winter” is a line to conjure with. If we were 
Mr. Benson we wouldn’t lose that line with this 
ad. It’s good enough for a slogan to be used in 
every stove ad. In fact, it is one of the best stove 
headlines we have ever noted, and we have seen a 
few good ones. The text features economy as well 
as comfort, and taken as a whole this stove appeal 
does credit to Mr. Benson’s advertising ability. 
Note how sharp the stove cut prints; it pays to 
use good cuts. 


Toy Deal Overstated 


N a recent issue of HARDWARE AGE an enormous 

purchase of Erector toys by the Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Company was featured. At that time 
the purchase was reported to be for $250,000 worth 
of these toys. We are advised, however, by the 
purchaser that this amount was the list, and not 
the net purchase price. It was, however, a pur- 
chase of such magnitude as to awaken the hardware 
trade to the great importance of the hardware 
dealer as a distributor of toys. 


THE LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CoMPANY, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has taken into its organization A. D. Race, a for- 
mer hardware dealer and in recent years the owner of 
the Oneida Knitting Mills, De Pere, Wis. Mr. Race, 
who will be one of the principal stockholders and will 
have the office of treasurer and assistant manager, goes 
to this concern knowing the trade to which he will sell 
and also understanding manufacturing conditions and 
problems. 














Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Nov. 23, 1916. 
[THE large jobbers, especially in the Central West 
and Northwest, appear to be well covered with 
goods, either in hand or contracted for, and, we are 
told, are buying rather more conservatively at present; 
more for actual needs. 

_ With raw materials continually advancing and va- 
rious large industrial organizations advancing wages 
—the United States Steel Corporation having just in- 
creased wages 10 per cent, which makes the third ad- 
vance during the present calendar year, and aggregat- 
ing 35 per cent—it is difficult to see why prices, par- 
ticularly in metal goods, are likely to decline in the 
near future. Reports that the Allies have really can- 
celed orders for munitions are apparently not well 
founded, such cancelations in a few cases applying 
only to establishments where product and deliveries 
were not satisfactory. In such instances we learn the 
goods have been recontracted for elsewhere in this 
country to obtain better results. The argument has been 
that with the cessation of war there will be a consider- 
able shrinkage in demand for certain classes of goods, 
but the consensus of opinion appears to be that the end 
is still a long way off. 

Sales of wire-screen cloth have been large for next 
year, some manufacturers having orders for about all 
they can handle now. Recently we examined specifica- 
tions from a European source covering wire for manu- 
facturing purposes which, roughly, covered nearly 75 
lots ranging from 50,000 kegs down to 1000 kegs and 
totaling say 700 tons; no question as to price. It was 
absolutely declined simply because there was no alter- 
native. Even the very large mill capacity in this in- 
stance was unequal to it: because of many other large 
orders, and if executed the fabrication of these kinds of 
wire into netting, cloth, etc., would have to cease in the 
plants drawing the wire. 

Lawn-mower makers are overloaded now and have 
been for some time. A chief difficulty is in getting nec- 
essary castings, and even if the makers had their own 
foundries it would still be hard to get sufficient material 
and labor. This situation is further aggravated by 
strikes now among the foundry men. Another difficulty 
is that, being seasonal goods, unless the mowers are de- 
livered in ample time, the business is automatically can- 
celled; the same principles are equally cogent in other 
seasonal goods. 

Not only is labor difficult to get all along the line, but 
hard to hold and always difficult to satisfy. It is a 
common complaint with factory managers that they 
never know when the last whistle blows Saturday how 
large a force will show up Monday morning. 

Even in tacks which do not run heavily to tonnage 
manufacturers have endeavored to entice tack men 
working hundreds of miles away, of whom there is a 
scant number for present demands at best—offering 
transportation for themselves, families and chattels. 


Wire Naits.—The main difficulty in this commoditv 
is to get the goods, and merchants are losing sales con- 
stantly because of short stocks. We are told that 
some mills equipped to make wire nails are out of the 
market for them because they can get practically as 
much for wire rods as nails are bringing manufactured 
from the same rods. 

Wire nails, in store, are $3.40, and delivered by the jobber 
within carting limits, $3.45 base per keg. 

Cur Naits.—Cut nails are also difficult to get. One 
manufacturer of tack plate is said to be getting $4 a 
hundred for it, while the same material manufactured 
into nails is bringing in carloads approximately $3 per 
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ewt. Naturally there is not much inducement for mak- 
ing cut nails out of the raw material. Prices for export 
are higher by about 20c. per keg. There are some 
requirements which add somewhat to the expense of 
exporting cut nails, as some buyers want head linings 
in the kegs and others want cleats across the head. 
There are more inquiries for nails to be exported and 
more actual orders. 

Cut nails in store are $3.40, and carted by the jobbers, 
$3.45 base per keg. 

WINDow GLAss.—Dealers in window glass say that 
they have all the business they can attend to and a little 
more. We are also advised that there appears to be 
a disposition among manufacturers to raise prices be- 
fore long, one excuse for which being the decreased flow 
of natural gas if the weather becomes very cold. As 
almost all window glass produced in the U. S. A. is 
made with natural gas it becomes an important item 
whenever the flow is reduced. Just how much credence 
is to be put in this statement buyers will have to decide 
for themselves. 

Window glass prices are unchanged as follows: 

AA, single, picture glass 80 to 80 and 10 per cent; A, 
single, all sizes, 87 per cent; B, single, first three brackets, 89 
per cent; B, single, all above first three brackets, 87 per cent; 
A, double, all sizes, 88 per cent and B double, all sizes, 89 
per cent from jobber’s lists. 

LINSEED O1L.—The current demand for linseed oil 
continues very good on account of the favorable weather 
for outdoor painting, although there is some slackening 
off as the season progresses. Prices are abnormal on 
account of the scarcity of seed, and what little is coming 
into the country from Argentina is remainder from the 
old crop. It is estimated that there will be about one- 
third of a crop from Argentina, a considerable growth 
having been killed by drought earlier in the season. The 
trade is figuring on from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bu., 
which normally should be about 35,000,000 bu. This 
considerable shortage, taken with our own light crop, 
is responsible for high-priced flaxseed. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1 in 5 or more bbl. and 
$1.01 per gal. for less than 5 b 

State and western oil ranges from 97 to 98c. per gal., re- 
—— of quantity, but varying with the seller, although 
oe, nee business these prices could probably be shaded a 

CopPrerR.—There was an advance of Ic. per lb. on sheet 
copper Nov. 20 to 41c. base per lb. from mill, and 43c. 
base from New York stock. Bare copper wire, car- 
loads, mill shipments, is now 35c. base per lb. The 
mills are overloaded with orders, and from present 
indications are likely to so continue for some time. 
Quotations for brass materials are still made only from 
day to day as has long been the practice. 


SoLper.—There is a strong tin market, and the price 
of lead is somewhat higher, which has caused some 
advance in the price of solder. Half and half solder is 
now 31c.; No. 1, 28c., and refined 24%c. per lb. in aver- 
age lots. 


NAVAL StorES.—There is but a moderate demand for 
naval stores in this territory, there being a lack of 
interest among buyers with, however, a better under- 
tone. Jobbers and manufacturers are purchasing for 
current needs only, while the foreign movement is re- 
tarded by difficulty in obtaining permits and cargo 
space. In the primary markets naval stores are 
strengthened somewhat by domestic purchases, but there 
is no snap to the business. 

Turpentine, in yard, is 504c. per gal. 

Rosins are dull and nominal with common to good strained, 
in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. per bbl.. $6.65, and D grade, 
$6.70 per bbl 
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Rope.—Conditions in the rope trade have varied but 
slightly, if at all, recently. As a sales manager for a 
large cordage plant says, “quality, price and deliveries 
are about as they have been for several weeks, and 
prices have been well maintained.” There have been 
considerable purchases of sisal fiber, it is said, by 
large manufacturers of harvesting machinery for fabri- 
cation into binder twine for; the next harvest. This 
must be well under way from now on to adequately 
supply the demand and insure deliveries in good time 
next spring. The looked-for advance in raw sisal has 
not occurred yet, one reason for which, it is suggested, 
may be the fear of stimulating the use and blending of 
other available fibers including the lower grades of 
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Manila hemp, for certain purposes. The cheap grades 
of Manila hemp have long been taken more largely 
abroad than in this country. 


Manila rope, first grade, is 19c.; second grade, 18c., and 
third grade, 16c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is l4c., and second grade, 13%%c. 
base per Ib. 


Door HANGERS, HINGEs, &c.—The Allith-Prouty Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill., under date of Nov. 20, announced 
that from and including Dec. 1, 1916, prices on its line 
will be advanced about 10 per cent. Orders placed be- 
fore Dec. 1 next for delivery up to April 1, 1917, will 
be accepted at prices now ruling. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Nov. 21, 1916. 

T HE advent of colder weather is having its effect on 

trade in general, and jobbers report heavy sales in 
winter sporting goods and an increase in the volume of 
holiday trade. Many dealers, however, appear to be 
holding off until the last minute, and it is expected 
that many shortages will develop in the more popular 
toys and other holiday items. 

The shortage of freight cars is still a serious prob- 
lem to shippers and is hindering deliveries in many lines. 
In official Southern and Western classifications terri- 
tories, tariffs filed proposing increased demurrage 
charges were suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission until March 31 next. The present demur- 
rage charges on practically all roads are $1 per day 
after the free allowance. It was proposed to increase 
these charges in order to hasten the release of cars. 
Protests of shippers caused the commission to suspend 
the tariffs. The railroads are all buying heavily of 
equipment, but owing to the slowness of deliveries this 
will have no effect on the situation for this season. 

The constant advances in all lines have caused sev- 
eral of the mail-order houses to arrange for the issuance 
of new catalogs, with prices based on the current mar- 
ket. Jobbers complain that retailers are not, as a class, 
keeping pace with advances. 

The appearance of snow in many States is causing 
an influx of orders for snow shovels, creepers, ice tools, 
etc. Prices in snow shovels show little advance and 
there is no shortage reported. 

The situation in the steel market is as acute as ever. 
The mills are operating to full capacity and the matter 
of price rests with the management, which is showing 
commendable restraint, considering the orders in hand 
and the importunities for the fulfillment of orders at 
practically any price. It is understood in manufacturing 
circles that quotations could be raised far above their 
present plane without the loss of a single ton of trade. 
About March 1 the new plans of the Steel Corporation 
will be ready for operation. This will increase the out- 
put and facilitate deliveries. 

Builders’ hardware is still moving quite freely, many 
dealers being in the market for their spring and sum- 
mer stocks. Jobbers’ stocks of padlocks, butts, hinges 
and similar lines are low, and it is reported that pre- 
miums are being offered for prompt shipments of these 
lines. 

Current shipments of general hardware are good, con- 
sidering the season, and jobbers report collections as 
more than fair. Sales of enameled and stamped ware 
to dealers are said to be exceptionally heavy. 

It is noticeable that in many lines of hardware no 
specific prices are being quoted. The market changes 
in raw material have been so rapid that manufacturers 
are at sea as to what prices to ask for their products. 
Prices in practically all lines are subject to change with- 
out notice. Almost no manufacturers are taking orders 
for goods to be delivered after the first of the year. 

Labor is still a problem in the manufacture and sale 
of merchandise. It is extremely difficult to get skilled 
labor, and so many workmen are changing their employ- 
ment for higher paid positions that manufacturers find 
it hard to keep up their output. 


There is a distinct shortage apparent in wire cloth, 
due to the fact that the manufacurers are unable to se- 
cure supplies of fine wire, and many of the makers have 
withdrawn all quotations. 

Among the items of a holiday nature which are be- 
coming scarce are the small electric bulbs used in light- 
ing Christmas trees. These are practically off the mar- 
ket, as are also some types of candle holders and fancy 
tree ornaments. Tungsten lamps are also reported to 
be difficult to obtain in prompt shipments. 

The hunting season has opened and, with the cold 
weather and snow in the Northern States, guns and am- 
munition are moving much more freely. There is some 
complaint as to the shortage of the better grades of 
hunting knives, camp axes and similar lines. 

The demand for nails, from a retail standpoint, is 
slowing up somewhat, but the stocks of both retailers 
and jobbers are low and the mills are far behind with 
their orders. 

Linseed oil has fluctuated in this market during the 
past week. For a time it stood at 98c. a gal. for raw 
oil in carload lots. Later it dropped to 93c. and at the 
present time is moving upward again. It is still 2c. 
below the quotations of last week. Jobbers generally 
expect higher prices, and it would not be surprising to 
see oil go to $1.25 before spring. 


HARVESTING MACHINERY AND BINDER TWINE.—C, A. 
Ranney of the International Harvester Company has 
authorized a denial of the report that an increase of 
from 15 to 20 per cent on all harvesting machinery has 
been made. He adds that the talk of an increase of 
from 25 to 40 per cent on binder twine was incorrect 
and misleading. No changes in the price of this com- 
pany’s products has been made since early last fall, 
when the revised schedules of prices showed increases 
of from 10 to 20 per cent on the various machines. 
Binder twine prices will not be announced until Febru- 
ary or March, but the present price of sisal fiber indi- 
cates a substantial increase in the price of twine for 
the next harvest. 


SasH CHAIN.—There has been a general advance in 
the price of sash chain and several firms are quoting 
only on specification. No orders for shipment after 
the first of the year are being taken. The advance in 
sash chain is in some cases as much as 25 per cent. 


BRIGHT WIRE Goops.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., have advanced the prices of bright wire goods 
approximately 20 per cent. Other lines manufactured 
by the company have advanced about 10 per tent. 


Door CHECKS.—The scarcity of raw material and the 
increased cost of production have caused an increase in 
the prices of door checks. The Norton Door Check 
Company announce advances, its discount being now 
33 1/3 per cent off list prices. 


SLIDING DooR HARDWARE.—The Coburn Trolley Track 
Mfg. Company, Holyoke, Mass., has increased its prices 
on all sliding door hardware and garage door hangers. 
The new discount applying to sliding door hardware is 
35 per cent. The same discount also applies to Cata- 
log G2, of improved garage door hangers. 


Rim Locks.—There has been a general advance in 
the prices of rim locks and porcelain knobs, and they 
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are reported to be scarce at any price. Pottery knobs 
are now being manufactured by only a few firms, as the 
concerns that formerly manufactured them have found 
the war material field more profitable. Rim locks are 
now quoted at $1.50 per dozen. Pottery knobs at $1.10 
per dozen. 


REGISTERS.—A general advance in the prices is con- 
templated by the manufacturers, and will probably 
appear in the near future. 


Wire NalILs.—Retailers report a slight falling off in 
sales of wire nails due to the season, but jobbers are 
loaded with orders. Both retail and jobbing stocks are 
low, particularly in the more staple sizes, and deliveries 
are very slow. The mills are sold up for months to 
come, and although the output will be much heavier this 
year than last, there is still a shortage. The recent ad- 
vance is firmly held and others are expected in the near 
future. The cost of steel is continually getting higher 
as is also the cost of production. This, with the ab- 
normally heavy demand, is sure to make prices higher. 


We quote to retailers, out of jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
$3.25 per keg base, in less than car lots, Larger quantities 
are sold on specifications only. : 


BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—The export demand for 
barb wire is as strong as ever and the domestic demand 
is also heavy. Manufacturers could sell their entire 
output to the European countries if they so desired, at 
prices better than they are asking the home consumers. 
A shortage in barb wire is predicted for the coming 
year and higher prices will probably be in effect by 
Dec. 1. 


We quote painted barb wire to retailers f.o.b. Chicago, in 
less than car lots, $3.40 per 100 Ib.; galvanized, $4.10 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $3.40 per kee; No. 9 plain wire, 
$3.20 and galvanized $3.90 per 100 lb. Regular advances for 
the smaller sizes. Woven wire fence has advanced 3 points. 


Wire CLoTtH.—The wire cloth situation is practically 
unchanged. The manufacturers are sold out and it, is 
practically impossible for jobbers who have not placed 
orders for their entire wants to get further bookings. 
The new prices of last week have been generally ac- 


cepted, but there is some variance among jobbers. We 
quote to retailers from store as follows: 

Black Galvanized 
Perr er errr re ree $2.00 $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. 
DE ose bese ¢e ps 668 be ods 2.50 2.90 per 100 sq. ft. 
DPE scagéeubeacasectdace 2.95 3.35 per 100 sq. ft. 
DED ScS eget) cas saweeses 3.75 4.25 per 100 sq. ft. 


> 
Prices to dealers, galvanoid, is 12 mesh, $2.50; 14 mesh, 
$2.90; 16 mesh, $3.40; 18 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. ft. 


Cut NAILs.—Very few cut nails are being sold in the 
Chicago territory, but the demand from the South and 
parts of the West is said to be heavy. The mills are 
selling their output as fast as manufactured and are 
turning down orders daily. Further advances in the 
price of wire nails will be at once reflected in the price 
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of cut nails. Jobbers and retailers’ stocks are low and 
prompt shipments are practically impossible. 


We quote cut nails, f.o.b. Chicago, to retailers from job- 
bers’ stocks, $3.35 per keg base in small lots 


Rore.—There has been no change in the rope market 
for the past week. The hemp market is very firm and 
the lower grades of Manila fibre are rather hard to 
obtain. Sisal deliveries are slow and higher prices for 
sisal rope are expected soon. The recent advances in 
ocean freight rates and also on rates from the western 
coast to eastern points, have had the effect of stiffening 


the market. Prices are firm. 

We quote f.o.b, Chicago, to retailers as follows: No. 1 
Manila rope, 19144c. base per Ib.; No. 2 Manila, 18%c.; No 
3 Manila, 16 4c. 

No. 1 sisal rope, 14%c., No. 2, 14c. per Ib. base 


LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil has fluctuated to a con- 
siderable extent during the past week. The crop situ- 
ation seems to justify higher prices, yet speculators 
have been able to force the market for seed downward. 
Oil followed, but later rallied and is now advancing 
again. The price is now just 2c. per gallon less than 
that of the last quotation, and manufacturers expect it 
to go several cents higher this week. 





We quote f.o.b. Chicago, old process, strictly pure linseed 
oil, carloads, raw, 96c. per gal.; carloads, boiled, 97e. per gal 
Small lots, 5c. per gal, higher. 


SHEETS.—The demand for sheets is quite heavy, out 
of stock, and the mills are flooded with orders. Job- 
bers have made another advance in the prices of black 
and galvanized sheets, the blue annealed remaining at 
the old price. 

We quote to retailers. f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 3.80c.; No. 28 black, 4.15c, to 4.25c.; 
No. 28 galvanized, 5.75c. to 5.85c. Minimum prices apply on 
bundles of 25 or more, 

Bars.—Implement manufacturers are still among the 
heaviest purchasers of steel bars, but hardware job- 
bers are also reported to be buying freely. The mills 
are behind in their orders and deliveries are very slow. 


Chicago as follows: 
3.35e.; bar iron, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. 
Soft steel bars, 3.35c.: reinforcing bars, 
3.35¢., base. 

Nuts AND Bo.ts.—The railroads are the principal 
buyers of nuts and bolts at the present time. Imple- 
ment dealers are also purchasing heavily and hard- 
ware jobbers are in the market for next season’s stocks. 
Retail sales are reported to be lighter, but the stocks of 
both dealer and jobber are light. It is almost impos- 
sible to get anything like prompt shipments and there 
are rumors of higher prices in the near future. 

We quote to retailers from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
as follows: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 per cent dis- 
count: larger sizes 40 and 5 per cent discount. Carriage 
bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 10 per cent discount; larger 
sizes, 35 and 5 per cent discount. Hot pressed nuts, square, 


$3, and hexagon, $3 off per 100 Ib Lag screws, 50 and 5 
per cent discount. 


PITTSBURGH | 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 23, 1916. 

Local jobbers and retailers of hardware state that 

instead of getting any better, deliveries on nearly 
all goods they handle are getting steadily worse, and 
with no relief in sight. For more than a month there 
has been a very acute car shortage in the Pittsburgh 
district, and only recently the Pennsylvania Railroad 
declared an embargo on all except perishable freight 
on the Pennsylvania Lines West, these including the 
’ Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and the Panhandle 
systems. The only freight moving over these lines 
originating east of Pittsburgh for more than a week is 
perishable freight, and coal and coke. However, this 
embargo has been practically lifted, and it now looks 
as though the car situation and the general movement 
of freight may be better before very long. These condi- 
tions make it impossible for the mills rolling raw 
materials to make shipments to the factories that make 
hardware goods, and they in turn are handicapped in 


making a full output, so that orders of jobbers and 
retailers are often only half or less than shipments 
should be. 

Prices continue to go up steadily on nearly all lines 
of both light and heavy hardware goods, and on the 
steel lines as well. In the past week pig iron, steel 
billets and sheet bars, nuts and bolts, plates, shapes and 
steel bars, steel boiler tubes and sheets have all ad- 
vanced anywhere from $1 to $5 per ton. When ad- 
vances occur in heavy materials they are quickly fol- 
lowed by similar or larger advances in the lighter lines 
of goods, the manufacturers of hardware keeping in 
very close touch with the steel situation and prices at 
Pittsburgh. 

It does not seem possible that there will be any in- 
crease in the near future in output of goods, but, on the 
contrary, it is likely to grow less. Labor is getting 
scarcer, delivery of materials is getting worse and the 
only thing that has kept the situation from being abso- 
lutely deplorable is the pleasant weather that has pre- 
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vailed all through November. If there should come 
heavy snows, slush and ice, the movement of cars would 
be much slower than it is now, and bad as the situation 
is at present, it would very quickly be much worse. The 
railroads seem not only to be short of cars, but of 
motive power as well, and very often it takes ten days 
to two weeks for a car of goods to be shifted from one 
part of the city to another, that ordinarily would take 
only twenty-four hours. Recently a carload of goods 
from the South Side in this city for delivery to a job- 
ber on the North Side was three weeks in transit, in 
spite of the fact that tracers were after the car almost 
night and day all the time. 

There is a good deal of alarm among the conserva- 
tive business men over the heavy advances in prices 
and the dizzy heights that have been reached. It is 
conceded that as long as the European war goes on 
prices are bound to advance still further, but if peace 
negotiations should suddenly start, the effect would be 
disastrous. A different complexion may soon be put on 
the war by the death of the Emperor of Austria. There 
is a good deal of speculation as to what course the 
young ruler is going to take. The situation is one to 
cause the gravest alarm and the reaction, when it comes, 
is bound to be terrific. 


SHOVELS.—As indicated in our report last week, prices 
on shovels have been advanced 10 to 15 per cent, makers 
stating that the higher cost of steel and labor fully 
justifies even higher prices on shovels than are now 
ruling. All the makers are back in deliveries, and some 
hardware jobbers and retailers as well are not able to 
keep a good assortment of the different grades in stock. 


MECHANICS’ Toots.—Several of the larger makers 
have again advanced prices about 10 per cent, and this 
advance is expected to be general among all makers 
within the next week. The demand is heavy, and all 
makers of mechanics’ tools are very much back in de- 
liveries. There is some complaint, too, on the part of 
jobbers and retailers that the quality of these goods 
has not been kept up to the usual standard. This is 
explained by the makers, who state that it is hard for 
them to get the exact quality of steel they need, and 
they are also operating with “green” hands to some ex- 
tent, the more efficient labor having gone to work in 
munition factories, anc this is telling on the quality of 
goods. 


WirE Naits.—The domestic demand is still abnor- 
mally heavy, most makers of wire nails being sold up 
for the next two or three months and some for a longer 
period. Several makers of wire nails have called their 
men in off the road, and are refusing to quote on con- 
tract, accepting orders only for specified delivery and 
quantities. Two large makers are quoting $3 at mill 
for wire nails, although the official price is still re- 
garded as $2.85 at mill. It is expected that not later 
than Dec. 1, and possibly before, the price of wire 
nails will have been advanced to $3 base per keg at mill. 

Wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.85 base; in carload 
lots to retailers, $2.90 to $2.95 base; less than carload lots, 
$3.10 to $3.15; galvanized nails, 1 in, and larger, $2 extra, 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

Cut Narts.—Makers of cut nails are having a very 
heavy trade, and, in spite of the largest output in their 
history, they are very much back in their deliveries. 
The demand from the South and in certain sections of 
the West for cut nails is very heavy, and the market 
shows all signs of being higher in the near future. Job- 
bers’ stocks are low, and retailers often run out of some 
sizes, mostly those that are more commonly used. 

We now quote cut nails at $2.90 to $2.95 in carload and 
larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers are $2.95 to $3, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net. or 2 per cent off for cash 
in ten days, freight added to point of delivery. 


Bars WIRE.—There is no abatement in the heavy 


. demand that has been a feature of the barb wire mar- 


ket for so many months. Makers are simply snowed 
under with orders and cannot get out wire fast enough 
to meet the demand. They are all back in deliveries 
eight to ten weeks or longer, and with the car and labor 
shortage they cannot make any gain on back orders. 
Prices are certain to be higher in the very near future. 


* 

We quote bright basic wire in carloads and larger lots to 
jobbers at $2.90 per 100 .lb.: annealed fence wire, 6 to 9, 
$2.80; galvanized wire, $3.50: galvanized barb wire and fence 
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staples, $3.70; painted best wie Rudd polished fence staples, 
$2.90; cement coated nails, $2.75 , these prices all being 
subject to the usual f. ~—-R- fo a * sinalter ¢ trade and are 
all f.o0.b. Ag freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. 

FENCE WIRE.—The heavy advances in fence wire, 
putting prices higher than they have been in many 
years, do not seem to have restricted demand to a very 
great extent, except from the farmers, and this is not 
seriously felt. Mills report demand from manufactur- 
ers very heavy, and ‘specifications are active, stating 
they are shipping their product as fast as turned out, 
or as fast as they can get cars and have it moved. 

Discounts now in effect on woven wire fencing are 55 per 
cent off in carload lots; 54 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 53 
per cent for small lots, all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

WROUGHT PipeE.—The two recent advances in iron 
and steel pipe made since Nov. 1 are very firmly held, 
and the market is in line for another advance in the 
near future. On lap-weld sizes of iron and steel pipe 
mills inform us they are sold up for six to eight months, 
but on butt-weld sizes they can ship out in two months 
or less. The following are the jobbers’ carload dis- 
counts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect from 
Nov. 15, 1916, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches ms og Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
%, Y% and *%. 61 34 . oe eee 23 
| EP ee ere 65 Me, CPP seer 51 24 
ee Wy 05s ar 68 54% is a win aed, ae oe ae ee 37 
oe eee 58 42 
Lap Weld 
Tee reer eee re 61 48 Beer reece: 29 
BM $0.65 cssicvc 64 a1 DIRS 2k bs vai eeses 50 36 
cee Ee, nen os eek 61 Wt Wisaece ed okbeees 51 37 
ce MO: 26. 6s sn 61% 2 OD Grosviccne 53 40 
BP sundW be sixw'ed 49 Bb BP Be kean exe 53 40 
> ee, 39 
1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net extra. 
2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


Nuts AND Bo.ts.—Late last week an advance of 5% 
to 7 per cent was made in prices of nuts and bolts, equal 
to about $5 a ton. This advance was predicted in our 
report last week. Rivets have also been advanced $3 
a ton, to the basis of $3.15 for structural rivets and 
$3.25 for condensed boiler rivets. Discounts now in 
effect, and which are firmly held: 

Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 per cent; small, cut 
thread, 40 and 7% per cent; large, 35 per cent 


Machine bolts with h. p, nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 
5 per cent; small, cut thread, 40 and 10 and 5 per cent; large, 


-40 per cent. 


Machine bolts with c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 5 per 
cent; large, 30 and 5 per cent. 
Bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 40 per cent; bolt ends with c, p. 
nuts, 30 and 5 per cent. 
Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 50 per cent. 
Blank 


Tapped 
OE TL eee ee eee eee ree $2.60 off $2.40 off 
ee ray are rie er 2.60 off 2.40 off 
C.D. GC OBE C. BG. MUS. oi civieiwes cide e's 2.20 off 2.00 off 
C./@. 0 Oe €. OR. GOB. 05 ete rceeweians 2.50 off 2.25 off 


Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 per cent; finished and case 
hardened, 60 per cent; rivets 7/16 in. diameter and smaller, 
45 and 10 per cent. 

Delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more where the actual 
freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 1001 

Terms 30 days net or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days. 


TIN PLATE.—Practically the entire output of tin plate 
mills has been sold for delivery through first half of 
1917, and some makers say they have already con- 
tracted for a good part of their output for the second 
half of 1917. Export demand is heavy, and as high as 
$7 per base box has been paid for tin plate for export 
to Canada and other countries. 


We quote tin plate, 100 Ib., x 20 base box, for delivery 


in first half of 1917, at $6 2 36. 25. On small lots for 
prompt shipment in two to three months, prices range from 
$6.25 up to $6.50 per base at mill. 


SHEETS.—The new demand for all grades of sheets is 
still abnormally heavy, and prices are very strong, with 
all signs of being higher. Heavy shipments of black 
and galvanized sheets continue to be made to Canada, 
but makers are steadily cutting down on orders for ex- 
port, as their entire output is needed for their domestic 
trade. 

We now quote blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8 gage, at 
$3.50 to $3.60; Bessemer galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 
$5.25 to $5.50; Bessemer black sheets, No. 28 gage for first 


half of 1917 delivery, $3.65, all per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 
The above prices are for sheets made from Bessemer steel, 
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while on sheets made from open-hearth steel some mills quote 
an advance of $2 per ton. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The Carnegie Steel Company 
has advanced its minimum price on steel bars $4 a ton, 
or from 2.70c. to 2.90c., Pittsburgh. Other mills are 
quoting 3c. to 3.25c. Iron bars are up $2 a ton. Mills 
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rolling iron bars are sold up for the first half of next 
year or longer. 


We now quote steel bars at 2.90c, at mill in large quan- 
tities, but with no promise of delivery; 3c. to 3.25c. at mill 
for shipment in second and third quarters of 1917, and 3.50c. 
and higher for small lots from warehouse stocks. We quote 
refined iron bars at 2.90c. to 3c., and railroad test bars, 3c. 
to 3.10c. in large lots, f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Nov, 21, 1916. 


[HE holiday trade is ahead of last year’s record, al- 

though it is not yet in full swing. Merchants 
are making a drive on articles that can be used as 
Christmas presents, and it is generally known that any 
gift bought from a hardware store is of some intrinsic 
value and also something not to be laid aside after the 
Yuletide season. 

Prices are advancing very rapidly and changes are 
made almost daily on many different articles. This is 
especially true where iron and steel are their com- 
ponent parts. The manufacturers have withdrawn 
prices on shovels, chains and a number of other arti- 
cles that are carried by regular hardware stores. New 
quotations will undoubtedly be issued on a higher basis. 
Sandpaper was advanced last week 20 per cent. Set 
and cap screws 20 per cent, and while quotations are 
unchanged on machine bolts as given below, it is re- 
ported that different houses have received quotations to 
the effect that for first quarter delivery costs will neces- 
sarily be from 10 to 15 per cent higher. 


Builders’ hardware is in excellent demand, and up tc 
the present time building operations have been going 
on at a better pace than at any previous fall period. 
This is due principally to the open weather, which has 
stimulated this branch of the trade. 

In household utensils both suburban and city mer- 
chants report an excellent business, although they have 
been compelled to advance prices on account of higher 
costs. Table cutlery is selling well, while the automo- 
bile supply business was never better. 

We quote jobbers’ prices as follows: Small machine 
bolts, 50, 10 and 5 off; rivets, 40 per cent off; No. 28 
galvanized sheets 6.15c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.40c.; 
cold rolled shafting, 10 per cent plus list; wire nails, 
$3.15 per keg base; barb wire, $4 per 100 lb.; small 
structural shapes, $3.35. 


Standard rubber roofing, $1.30, $1.55 and $1.80 per roll of 
100 sq. ft. Medium grades, $1.05, $1.30 and $1.55; and the 
cheaper grades of rubber roofing, 95c., $1.20 and $1.45. 
Sanded one-side asphalt roofing, 85c., $1.10, $1.35. 
ready roofing, two ply, 80c.; three ply, $1.15. Rosin sized 
sheathing, $2.40 per 100 Ib. 


An early advance is expected on both wire nails and 
barb wire. 


Profits From Complete Outfits 


How Sales Can Often Be Increased by Selling Sets Instead of Single Items 


(THERE are certain items and certain lines of 

goods that are naturally associated with each 
other, that are displayed in neighboring parts of 
the store, and that in a majority of cases are sold 
together. The screw case in a well-planned store 
is never very far from the stock of hinges, unless 
these are sold a pair in a box with screws. The 
hasps, which also are generally in the vicinity of 
» the screw stock, are seldom very far from the pad- 
locks, and the clothes-pins are kept in the same 
drawer with the clothes-lines. 

This is good business practice. It gives us an 
opportunity to make “suggested” sales by having 
associated goods near at hand. It is part of the 
“trade-up” idea—that of increasing sales by the 
selling of merchandise of a little better quality than 
the customer asks for or by adding to the original 
bill, as the result of suggestion, the sale of some 
other items than those which the customer origin- 
ally intended to buy. 

The selling of a hasp to a padlock customer, a 
file to a man who buys a saw, or a small door check 
to the purchaser of a screen door, are little feats 
that anyone with a spark of salesmanship in his 
make-up will perform almost every day. It takes 
the more accomplished salesman to sell a new lawn 
mower to the customer who intended to buy only a 
new part for an old machine or to sell a new shot- 
gun to the purchaser of a box of shells. Sugges- 
tion is one of the most valuable assets a salesman 
can acquire, and while it will not increase every 
sale by any means, it will, when used consistently 
and intelligently, result in a decidedly larger sales 
total. 


The Window Dresser a Salesman 
Now, the window-display man, to be successful, 


must be no less of a salesman than he whose duty 
it is to sell goods over a counter. He has been 
equally as alert in recognizing the value of suggest- 
ing associated goods and he confines his displays, 
for the most part, to articles having definite connec- 
tion with each other. His display of housewares 
contains as complete a line as his stock will allow 
of the articles that go to make up the modern 
kitchen. His tool window is composed of separate 
groups of the tools of the machinist, the plumber, 
the carpenter and the electrician. And this gen- 
eral scheme has brought about a’ decided improve- 
ment in the quality of hardware window displays. 

The idea has been carried farther by some manu- 
facturers and instead of merely being displayed to- 
gether, certain goods of close association are packed 
in sets and sold together. For instance, we have 
sets of tools in rolls, cases and chests, cobblers’ 
outfits, drawing and drafting sets, household solder- 
ing outfits, combinations of polish-mop and polish, 
polish and duster, and a host of others. 

So much for the manufacturer. Now let us see 
what merchants have done along this line and what 
they can do. Let us take for an example a season- 
able display of ash cans, sifters and articles for 
the handling and disposition of the winter bugbear 
of the householder—ashes. Most of us about this 
time of the year will build at least one window dis- 
play in which we show ash cans, sifters, coal hods, 
shovels, furnace scoops, stove boards, stove cover 
lifters, pokers, etc. Suppose, instead of merely dis- 
playing these goods together, we make up a combi- 
nation of an ash can, an ash sifter and a coal \hod. 
A price should be placed on the entire outfit, a lit- 
tle lower, if possible, than it would be if the articles 
were bought separately, to furnish an inducement 
for the customer to take the entire ash-sifting set 
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A window display built by the Warner Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn., in which complete outfits of 
tools are a prominent feature 


instead of one or two pieces of it. A shovel might 
be included in the outfit, though it is advisable not 
to use very many pieces. This idea has been tried 
with very good success in a store that devotes one 
corner of a window to weekly specials. Each fall 
for one week a set such as has been described is 
displayed in this corner. The space is limited and 
but one outfit is shown. The price is reduced but 
a very little, and it is illuminating to see the num- 
ber of those outfits that find their way out of the 
back door to the delivery truck. 


A Wood-Cutting Outfit 


The same plan has worked equally well in the fall 
of the year with wood-cutting tools. A set, includ- 
ing a fairly good grade of buck saw, a fair ax and 
a folding saw buck, has been displayed in several 
instances with good results. It may be argued that 
the prospective customer may already have a buck 
saw or an ax and need merely the other two pieces. 
Still, no harm is done as there is no objection to 
the pieces being sold separately. But it has worked 
out in actual practice that the ax may be very nearly 
worn out or the saw in bad shape, and the tempta- 
tion of having a new complete outfit is generally 
too much to resist, especially if the price is a little 
below the regular one. 

Our stocks offer hundreds of opportunities for 
combinations of articles more or less connected in 
use which can be sold at a lump sum. It is almost 
a general custom to sell a screen door complete with 
hinges, handle and catch. A washboard, washtub 
and tub stand make an excellent combination. A 
window display of articles for washday could in- 
clude 100 ft. of clothes-line and 10 doz. clothes- 
pins at a single price. 

The cutlery department is full of excellent op- 
portunities for the making of stock combinations. 
There is no housewife who does not need more than 
one paring knife; yet she seldom buys more than 


one at a time. Put three knives of various sizes 
and shapes in a box, as one manufacturer has done, 
offer them at a fair price and it is surprising to 
discover the number of women who find the need of 
three paring knives when before they had not rec- 
ognized the need of even one. A set, including a 
bread knife and a slicing knife packed in a paste- 
board box, has sold extremely well in a good many 
instances. And there is enough demand for com- 
plete kitchen sets of eight or ten pieces, including 
a cleaver, butcher knife, bread knife, etc., that the 
sale of these has been taken up to some extent by a 
prominent chain of drug stores. 

Remaining in the realm of cutlery, but turning 
our attention to articles for men, we discover pos- 
sibilities in shaving supplies. A razor, a brush, a 
strop and a cake of soap—and we have a logical set 
ready for sale. We can add to it or cut it down 
a little but it is a set that will sell readily. Simply 
a strop and a hone can be sold in conjunction with 
each other, or a razor and a brush, if the other set 
is considered too large. 

Almost every class of merchandising will furnish 
a number of these combinations. Sets of aluminum 
ware and of enameled ware have met with popu- 
larity. An outfit including a towel bar, a glass 
shelf and a tumbler and soap holder can be made 
up from the bathroom fixtures. Among other sets 
that readily suggest themselves is one of 50 ft. of 
garden house, a hose reel and a nozzle, another of 
a pair of stakes and a gardener’s line, a lawn edger 
and a grass shear, and still another which should 
find popularity in the spring is one composed of a 
door mat and a foot scraper. Complete door-bell 
outfits are sold in many stores. Sets of fishing 
tackle can be packed in boxes to sell at any price 
desired, outfits for painting and varnishing can be 
made up—there are dozens of other combinations 
that will be brought to light by a little study of 
the stock. 
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**Here you are!”’ 





Announcing Stanley “Sc” Line of 
Japanned Barrel and Square Bolts 


HE Stanley Works has been making Bolts for seventy-three 

years. In fact, this organization, which is now the oldest 
and largest concern in the world manufacturing wrought steel 
hardware, began as a bolt foundry. 


The Stanley Works offers a complete line of Barrel Bolts, Chain Bolts, Foot Bolts, Square 
Bolts, Shutter Bolts, Extension Bolts, Flush Bolts, Cremone Bolts, Case Bolts, Mortise 
Bolts, Transom Bolts, Cellar Window Bolts and Garage Door Bolts. Made in all the salable 
weights, sizes and finishes. 


Stanley Bolts are heavy, strong and well finished. 
a liberal margin of profit. 


Packed with screws— 


Stanley Bolts are conveniently packed each 


You buy them at a price that allows you 


The time gained in not having to count 
Screws and wrap up Bolts in your store, 
and all the other savings you enjoy from 








in a separate box, all the necessary screws 
being included. This saves your time, your 
customer’s time and your clerk’s time, ‘m- 
proves your store service and increases its 
efficiency. Stanley Sc Japanned Barrel and 
Square Bolts cost you no more than if you 


bought your Bolts and Screws separately. 


selling Sc Bolts, are part of Stanley serv- 
ice, the result of the Stanley Works’ study 
of your problems and endeavor to help you 
solve them. Cut the expense of selling 
Barrel and Square Bolts and increase your 
profits on them proportionately. 


The Stanley Works is the only manufacturer of Barrel Bolts offering you this service. 
In ordering your Barrel Bolts, therefore, be sure to specify Stanley Sc Bolts. 


Sc prefixed before the catalog number of the Bolt you wish indicates you want it packed 
with Screws—the efficient, economic, up-to-date way. Make a note now to order them. 





Call attention to i gy New York 
the name * 100 Lafayette St. 
“ Stanley.” | \"A 
: - Chicago 
li hel 
It will help your 73 East Lake St. 
sales. 


NEW BRITAIN, 


CONN., U. S. A. 
































NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Hygia Can 


The Hygia Can Company, Inc., 
Duane and Elm Streets, New York 
City, has recently brought out the 
“Hygia” can, a sanitary garbage re- 
ceiver for household and other uses. 

A steel pail fits in a steel frame, as 
shown in the illustration. The cover 
can be instantly attached to or de- 
tached from the frame by turning a 
thumbserew. in the hinge at the top of 
the frame, By means of a simple 
lever artahgement the cover can be 
raised automatically by a slight pres- 
sure on the foot pedal. Upon releas- 
ing the pedal the cover falls into place, 
and as it does it sprinkles a powerful 
yet odorless disinfectant over the con- 
tents of the can, thus arresting decom- 
position and destroying objectionable 
odors. 

When the handle is drawn forward 
two hooks, one on each end of the 
handle, are thrown over two project- 
ing pins on the cover of the pail. This 
locks the cover securely and prevents 
access to its contents by flies or ani- 
mals. 

The diameter of the pail is 10 in., 
the height is 12 in. and the capacity 
4 gal. It is made of steel throughout 
and is beautifully finished in white 
enamel. All parts are securely spot- 
welded. The retail price is $3. 


Stanley Square 


The Stanley Rule & Level Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., recently 
added to its line of products the Stan- 
ley adjustable try and miter square 
No. 21, which is especially useful for 
doing short work about windows, 
doors, etc., or in attaching butts or 
locks. 

The blade is adjustable and, as it 
can be reversed, provides any size of 
try or miter square within the ca- 
pacity of the tool. The blade need not 
be removed from the handle in revers- 
ing it. This feature allows the tool to 





The component parts of the “Hygia” sanitar 
sem 


be kept assembied and ready for use. 

The locking device is such as to in- 
sure the blade being firmly and accu- 
rately secured at any point desired. 
The edges of the blade are machined 
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The Stanley adjustable try and miter 
square 
and graduated in %, 1/16 and 1/32 in. 
The tool is square inside and out. It 
can be used as a depth and marking 
gage. 

Both the handle and the blade arc 
nickel-plated. The tool is made in 
three sizes. The square with a 6-in. 
blade weighs % lb. and lists for 65c.; 
with a 9-in. blade it weighs % Ib. and 
lists for 75c., and with a 12-in. blade 
the weight is % lb. and the list price 
85c. 


























The cut at the left illustrates the three positions in which the sash can be placed. A 
view of the hanger is given at the upper right and one of the lock below 
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renee can and the can completely as- 
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Walden-W orcester 
Wrench Catalog 


The Walden Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has recently pub- 
lished a new catalog of automobile 
wrenches. This is a handy little book- 
let of 34 pages, size 3% x9 in. Illus- 
trated and described in it are com- 
bination socket wrench sets designed 
for general use and some made spe- 
cially for Ford cars, a combination 
stock set of wrenches and parts, sep- 
arate pressed steel sockets, brace sock- 
et wrenches, double socket T-handle 
wrenches for tires and rims, speed 
wrenches, display and_ stock sets 
mounted on special display boards, T 
and off-set handle socket wrenches, 
L-socket wrenches, double off-set 
wrenches, special wrenches and 
special sets for Ford cars. 


Cellar Window Set 


The Frantz Mfg. Company, Ster- 
ling, Ill., has recently added to its 
line of products the No. 183 cellar 
window set. 

The hinges are so constructed that 
three different positions of the window 
may be obtained, as illustrated by the 
accompanying cut. The hinges are 
said to hold the window firmly and 
rigidly in any of the positions. This 
does away with the necessity of a hook 
or other device to hold the window 
open. 

This set includes a combination lock 
and handle which, when turned to the 
right, locks the window . tightly to 
prevent vibration or rattle from the 
wind. When the window is to be 
opened a slight turn to the left re- 
leases the lock. 

The No. 188 cellar window set is 
finished in well-baked japan, and is 
packed one set in a box with screws 
and complete directions. 
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News travels in the country. The man who is satisfied with his barn door equipment 
tells his neighbor, and the news is started. 

The man who has bought an outfit which proves unsatisfactory says nothing, but 
his neighbor starts the news around. That is why the man on the farm with doors to 
hang on his barn, in the hay mow gable, on his implement house, granary, buys the best 
door equipment—he wants to start the news, so he uses 


R-W Door Hangers and Track 


A heavy weight, like a barn door, which hangs from the exact center of its support, 
will hold its shape longer, work easier for a longer period. of time and consequently give 
satisfactory service. 

R-W Door Hangers are center hung because the load is suspended from the exact 
center of the hanger, and directly under the center of trolley track. 

You find it pays to have satisfied customers—your customers find it pays to be satis- 
fied, and are willing to pay the price. 

Get our proposition today. 
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Saw Display Stand 


The Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has recently originated a 
new display stand for Simonds saws. 
This new stand has a gray background 
on which in bright red letters appear 
the words, “Simonds Mechanically 
Right.” A saw can be held in it as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

A good feature of this display stand 
is that it will hold any style or size of 
hand saw. It will also hold a pruning 
saw and even a cross-cut saw can be 
placed between two of them. The 
most unique feature of this display 
stand, however, is a list of arguments 
printed on the back of it to which the 
salesman can refer in selling saws. It 
keeps the selling points directly be- 
fore him at the time he is making the 
sale. 

Fiber Leggings 

C. E. Rogers, Covington, Va., has 
recently brought out a new legging 
made of a special fiber composition. 

The special feature of this new leg- 
ging is the patented fastener. On the 
inner flap is a brass plate which has 
on it a number of serrations or teeth. 
This brass plate is counter-sunk in a 

















The legging opened showing the inside 
construction of the fastener. At the right 
the legging is shown as it appears partly 
closed 

slot in the fiber legging. There is 
also a slot in the metal between the 
teeth, into which the serrated tongue 
on the outside flap fits. 

On the outer flap is attached a 
spring, on the head of which are a 
number of teeth that engage with the 
teeth of the metal strip on the inside 
flap. This tongue-like strip of spring 
metal is securely riveted to the leg- 
ging and through a triangular brass 
plate on the outside. 

The material of which these leg- 
gings are made is said to be very 
‘ough and extremely difficult to pene- 
trate. It can be covered with a water- 
proof coating if desired. 


Wrenches for Immediate 
Shipment 


In spite of the present stringency 
in the metal market the Billings & 
Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has recently announced that it has on 
hand a large stock of wrenches of 
practically all sizes and styles on 
which immediate deliveries can be 
made. A _ special display board is 
given free of charge with an order for 
sufficient wrenches to stock the board. 




















The latest Simonds 


Cam Action Cellar Win- 
dow Catch 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., have recently added to its line 
of cellar window hardware a catch 
known as No. 1763. It is held in any 
position by a tension spring washer 
which prevents it from rattling and 
becoming loose. A window stuck to 
the sill is forced open by the lever 
or cam action of the slanted edge. Be- 
cause of its wide diameter this catch 
is said to work satisfactorily with 
as much as a 3/16-in. crack between 
the sash and the sill. It is made of 
heavy wrought steel, and has a strong, 
thick rivet and a large knob. 

The strike plate for this catch is 
hollowed so that it cannot become 
clogged with dust or dirt. It is strong, 
simple and durable. It is said that a 
catch at the top and bottom of the 
cellar window or one at each side will 
hold the sash securely in place. Then 
when the opening is to be used the 
sash can be entirely removed and the 
danger of breaking the glass elimi- 
nated. In order to use a No. 1763 
the edge of the sill must be flush with 
the closed sash. Under other condi- 
tions the No. 1763% should be used. 
The strike for this is fastened to the 
sill. There are two spikes or prongs 
at the bottom of the strike which grip 




















At the top is the No. 1763 cam action 
cellar window catch. The No. 1763% ts 
shown below 
into the wood and hold the catch firm- 
ly in position even though it is fast- 

ened by but one screw. 
The No. 1763 is packed one dozen in 
a box with four 3% x 7 flat-head 


saw display stand 


screws for each catch. This catch can 
be had in japanned or sherardized 
finish. The No. 1763% is packed one 
dozen sets in a box. The set consists 
of one catch, one strike plate and 
three screws. 


Stove Repair Back 


The Dee Grate Company, Inc., 
Quincy, Ill., is marketing the “Dan 
Dee” stove repair back, which is said 
to be adjustable to fit either as a back 
or front lining in any stove. The back 
is made of best gray iron. 

For a pouch feed the top cap is cut 
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The Dee stove grate is illustrated at the 
top. The “Dan Dee” adjustable repair 
back is shown below 
to fit the pouch and the front lining 
and cap put in place. A 3/16 bolt to 
the pouch completes the job. This 
repair back can be broken, cut and 
fitted to practically any kind of stove. 
The back is built especially strong at 
the point where the greatest heat 
comes. It is made in two sizes, 6 x 20 
in. and 7% x20 in. The price is 6c. 

per lb. 

This company also manufactures the 
Dee stove grate which has circular 
rings instead of cogs. Because of this 
feature the grate is in a correct rosi- 
tion. The bars turn independently of 
each other, which is said to make the 
separating of the ashes from the un- 
burned coal a very easy matter. A 
special grate frame is provided w:th 
the Dee grate bar, which is adjustable 
to all ranges. The range of sizes in- 
cludes 2%-in., 2%-in. and 3-in. bars. 
The price is 7%c. per lb. 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ComM- 
PANY, Detroit, Mich., is erecting a 
new factory. The main building is 
700 ft. long. The most modern labor- 
saving devices will be employed in 
addition to equipment of the very 
latest type. When the new plant is 
running to its full capacity the output 
will be approximately 400 stoves and 
400 ovens daily. 
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UKE, 
<¢, <That Old Trade Mark Stands for 


“Satisfaction 1n Hardware” 


Famous 
“Ten-Ten’”’ 


Watershed 


Track and 
Hanger 


Built to resist birds, snow, 
ice, rain, dirt and rust, the 
““Ten-Ten’’ Door Track is 
strong but simple in design. 
Because of the cylindrical 





wheel tread and watershed The Gigantic Press used for making 
p Famous 1010 Track 
extension, the tandem type 
é ” - << * yur first —— ay of 55,000 feet of 
> ~ > > > No. en-Ten” trac each month h witnessed an in 
hange TS operate with least crease until we have been oblige d to increase our 
° ° ° e capacity to an sae yutput of over four gy ood feet. 
possible friction. No service We now operate one of the largest power presses in 
Be werkt. This wonderful press, mpenety a nstructe d 
" under the supervision of our engineers, is built of th 
too hard, no door too large. highest grade steel and can produce 1500 ‘feet er hour, 
. ‘ It is one of the huge presses behind the “Ten-Ten” 
Get in touch with us now. eo 


aS ONTHE > 

THE ORIGINAL ROUND RY 2, TRACK MANUFACTURERS 

Door Hangers and Tracks <; & Garage Door Hardware 

Overhead Carriers Store Ladders-Sering Hinges 

Ale am Olokelamal- lech 7-16 4 Hardware Specialties 
DANVILLE , ay ILLINOIS. U.S. A. 
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Electric Heating Pad 


The Electric Controller Company, 
317 West Maryland Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has recently announced 




















An automatic electric heating pad 


to the trade an automatic electric 
heating pad. 

The manufacturer states that this 
pad is equipped with a controller by 
means of which 55 distinct degrees of 
heat may be obtained. Each one of 
these heats may be maintained for 
an indefinite period. There are 11 
letters on the dial of this regulator 
and 5 deg. between each letter. When 
the indicator is set to any desired 
degree of heat the pad will maintain 
that-exact heat until the regulator is 
changed or the current is discon- 
nected. When the pad reaches the 
heat as indicated on the dial the cur- 
rent is automatically turned off, and 
when the pad falls below the heat, 
even slightly, the current is automati- 
cally turned on again. A little indi- 
cating lamp is attached to the pad. 

This heating pad is said to be so 
constructed that it eliminates all dan- 
ger of overheating. The pad is very 
flexible, and, because the controller 
is separated from the pad itself, it 
can be used without discomfort. 

The pad can be operated at about 
the same expense as a 25-watt lamp. 
Its size is 14 x 18 in. It is equipped 
with a durable silk cord of fine qual- 
ity. The list price is $8. 


THE GONG BELL MFG. COMPANY, 
East Hampton, Conn., manufacturers 
of tools and bell toys, is now occupy- 
ing the factory recently erected to 
take the place of the one burned some 
time ago. 
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Burn-Boston Recharge 
Semi-Dry Cell 


The Burn-Boston Battery & Mfg. 
Works, 134 State Street, Boston, 
Mass., have recently announced to the 
trade the Burn-Boston recharge semi- 
dry cell. 

This consists of an insulated zinc 
case with a composition cork cover and 
a charge of carbon, zinc and sal-am- 
moniac. The case does not have to be 
renewed. When the charge in the bat- 
tery becomes weak a recharge, con- 
sisting of the carbon, zinc and sal-am- 
moniac, can be purchased at a price 
which usually will be 5c. above that of 
the average dry cell. The Burn-Bos- 
ton battery complete lists for 55c. The 
claim is made that this cell will last 
several times as long as an ordinary 
dry battery, that it will withstand 
arctic or tropic temperatures without 
evaporation and that it is not affected 
by moisture. The voltage and amper- 
age is exactly the same as a No. 6 
dry cell. It can be used for ignition, 
lighting, horns, telephone systems, 
toys and for any dry-cell purpose. 


Pelouze Radiator 


The Pelouze Mfg. Company, 232- 
242 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl., 
has recently announced to the trade 
a new Pelouze electric radiator. It 
can be attached to any lamp socket. 
Its current consumption is rated 640 
watts. It is said that the special 
design and construction causes it to 
give out a great amount of heat. It 

















The Pelouze electric radiator 


is beautifully nickel-plated through- 
out and is provided with an electric 
light operated by a chain, so that 
this light can be turned on or off en- 
tirely independent of the heating ele- 
ment. The radiator is supplied with 
a substantial handle on the top so 
that it can be easily moved about. 
The list price of the Pelouze radia- 
tor No. 554 is $10. 
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“Geyser” Family Washer 


The Capital Electric Company, 321 
North Sheldon Street, Chicago, IIl., 
has recently perfected a cylinder type 

















The “Geyser” electric washer 


of washing machine which is marketed 
under the name of “Geyser.” It has 
an all-metal tank and frame which are 
electrically welded. The cylinder is 
of triple-plated metal and can easily 
be kept clean and sanitary. Due to 
the absence of chains, belts and gears, 
this cylinder can be removed easily 
and the washer tank can thus be kept 
clean with little effort. The wringer 
is reversible and has a safety release. 
It can be used at the same time as 
the washer or independently. 

By the method employed in the 
“Geyser,” according to the manufac- 
turer, the clothes are always com- 
pletely under water and a powerful 
stream of hot suds is forced through 
them. The washer illustrated, known 
as the family size, has a capacity of 
6 sheets. A home-laundry size is 
made having a capacity 50 per cent 
greater. 


THE MopeL INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Terrace and Henry Streets, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has secured the right to manu- 
facture and sell the ”International” 
sanitary hover, which was in the past 
one of the chief products of the Hover 
Incubator Mfg. Company, Browns 
Mills, N. J. The latter concern is no 
longer in business. 
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THE 


GENERAL 


TIRE 











HEN we began commercial deliveries 

\¢ on The General Tire less than a year 

ago, we promised those distributors 

who early cast their fortunes with ours that 

we would put The General Tire in a high 
place within a year. 


We have more than fulfilled that promise. 
Our methods have not been spectacular, but 
we have steadily widened our field of distri- 
bution and everywhere, under all conditions, 
The General has made good. 


Those who sell The General Tire know 
. this and so do the thousands of car owners 


who have bought The General. 


Now we are preparing to tell the whole public of 
the merits of The General. Beginning in February we 
will inaugurate a national advertising campaign that 
will be directed by the master of the advertising pro- 
fession. ' 


We won't tell you the details now, but we will 
assert that distributors and dealers of The General Tire 
will enjoy a tremendous season during 1917. 


There is still some desirable territory open. Write 
for information on how you can build up a permanent 
profitable tire business. 


The |General Tire and Rubber Company 
Akron Ohio 


Makers also of K.C. Tire Accessories. 
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Automobile Refrigerator 


The Traverse City Refrigerator 
Company, Traverse City, Mich., has 
recently announced to the trade the 
“Economy” automobile refrigerator, 
which is made of hard fiber board, and 
which is said to be air-tight in con- 
struction, moisture-proof,.. sanitary 
and durable. The material of which 

















The “Economy” automobile refrigerator 


it is constructed is claimed to be a 
very good non-conductor of heat and 
cold. Due to this fact and to the high 
grade of insulation used, 10 lb. of ice 
during the warmest summer months 
is said to supply ample refrigeration 
for 18 to 24 hr. 

The interior can be had either white 
enameled or of galvanized iron. The 
exterior is finished in a rich golden 
oak or black. It is bound with nickel- 
plated metal. The outside dimensions 
are 25 x 10% x 14 in. The food 
chamber is 23 in. long, 8% in. deep 
and 11 in. high. The ice chamber is 
8 in. wide, 5 in. deep and 9 in. high. 
The weight is 26 lb. and the capacity 
10 Ib. of ice. 


Simmons Accessory 


Catalog 


The Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently issued a 
catalog of automobile accessories con- 
taining 141 pages. This catalog illus- 
trates and describes a very compre- 
hensive line of motor car supplies that 
have been carefully selected and test- 
ed and bear the endorsement of the 
Simmons Hardware Company. The 
goods are of recognized merit and 
have proved their value in actual use. 
The descriptions and listings in this 
catalog are unusually complete and 
like other Simmons catalogs it is pro- 
fusely illustrated. A four-page insert 
contains some valuable information on 
the sizes of spark plugs used on the 
various pleasure and commercial cars 
and motorcycles on the market at the 
present time; the standard lamp, 
equipment for 1915 model automobiles 
and those brought out for the 1916 
season, as well as a list of the storage 
batteries used on pleasure and com- 
mercial cars. 


“P, D. Q.” Spark Plug 


The Wolverine Spark Plug Com- 
pany, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has placed 
on the market the “P. D. Q.” spark 
plug. 

It is constructed with the insulator 
and the body as two distinctly sep- 
arate units. The insulator can be in- 
stantly removed from the spark plug 
shell without the use of a tool of any 
kind. The illustration accompanying 
this article shows the plug complete 
and also illustrates the manner in 
which the insulator is lifted from the 
shell. The removal of the insulator 
from the plug body is accomplished 
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by simply pulling up on the bail, 
thereby releasing the eccentric action 
on the shell. The insulator can then 
be rotated slightly and lifted entirely 
out of the shell. 

According to the company no gasket 
is necessary at the point where the 
insulator and the body form the joint. 

Inasmuch as both electrodes are 

















The “P.D.Q.” spark plug assembled and 
its separate parts 


carried in the insulator, the plug is 
said to be very easy to clean. For 
priming the cylinders in cold weather 
the insulator is simply slipped out and 
a few drops of gasoline used for start- 
ing. The porcelains themselves may 
be purchased separately. 


THE PaLmMyrRA Mrc. CoMPANy, Pal- 
myra, Pa., has recently built a new 
plant, which is equipped with modern 
machinery for the manufacture of the 
“King” fruit press, tinners’ cast-iron 
snips, pliers, coaster wagons and for 
the manufacture of gray iron novel- 
ties. 
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“Hexall’ Wrenches 


R. F. Sedgley, 2311 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently 
placed on the market the “Hexall” 





Above, the “Hexall” socket wrench. 
Below, the “K. & 8." socke’ set 


socket wrench, which is made with a 
10%-in. hexagon steel handle with 
seven sockets made from bar steel, 
case hardened. The sockets slip neat- 
ly over the handle when not in use. 
They are prevented from falling off 
by a friction ball in the handle. The 
weight of the wrench is but 21 oz. 

This company also makes the “K. & 
S.” ratchet wrench set which consists 
of a 7-in. handle made from a steel 
forging and two screw driver bits of 
the best tool steel, an extension bar 
6 in. long and seven sockets of case- 
hardened steel for bolts and nuts from 
5/16 to % in. The weight of the 
complete set is 1% lb. 

The “Hexall” socket wrench retails 
for $1.50. The “K. & S.” ratchet 
wrench retails for $2.50. 


« Lenolite” Auxiliary 
Radius Rods 


The Service Motor Supply Com- 
pany, Washington Boulevard and 
Desplaines Street, Chicago, IIl., is 
marketing “Lenolite” auxiliary radius 
rods for Ford cars which, according to 
the company, will keep the wheels in 
constant alignment, eliminating un- 
due wear and tear on the front tires, 

















The “Lenolite” radius rod 


bushings, steering knuckles, etc. In 
addition to this they add strength and 
safety and consequently minimize the 
danger incurred by the bending or 
breaking of the regular radius rods. 
Because of the fact that this device 
will keep the wheels in alignment, it 
saves much of the effort otherwise 
required in driving the car. 

To attach the auxiliary radius rods, 
the two castle-nuts on the bottom of 
the front axle are removed. A rod is 
put on each stud-bolt and the castle- 
nuts put on so they will catch. Then 
one clamp is put on top of the original 
radius rod, one clamp on the bottom 
of the auxiliary rods, and the bolt put 


through the clamps. Then the ends 
of the auxiliary radius rods are put 
on the bolt, a lock washer and nut 
placed on it and turned up fairly tight. 
After the castle-nuts on the bottom 
of the axle are tightened the job is 
complete. 


Brunswick “Skid-Not”’ 


Tires 


The Brunswick - Balke - Collender 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., is now marketing the 
Brunswick “Skid-Not” automobile 
tire which is offered on a square list 
with a definite mileage guarantee of 
5000 miles. Brunswick tires will be 
distributed through the branches of 
this company direct to dealers. This 
distribution will start about Dec. 15. 
The tires are built on the wrapped 
tread single cure principle, with a 
mortised tread. The point of wear in 
the middle of the tread is smooth and 





The Brunswick “Skid-Not” tire 


contains the most-tread stock. The 
depressions have sharp angles on the 
side of the tread which are said to 
prevent skidding on wet asphalt, mud 
or sand. The special design of the de- 
pression is said to give strong trac- 
tion without suction or loss of power. 

Brunswick tires will be made in 
both “Skid-Not” and plain tread, 
“Clincher Q.D.” and “Straight-Side 
Beads.” A 4 x 34 “Skid-Not” lists 
at $22.40. 


“Water Stop” 


John C. Hoof & Company, 38 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., is mar- 
keting “Water Stop,” a smooth liquid 
that is said to repair leaky radiators. 
It is claimed that this liquid contains 
cleansing properties which eliminate 
corrosion and which improve the cool- 
ing system. The liquid is simply 
poured into the radiator when it is 
full of water. According to the man- 
ufacturer, it will then repair any 
leaks that are in the radiator at the 
time and prevent others from appear- 


ing. 





Hardware Age 
S. & I. Chisel Set 


The S. & I. Company, Springfield, 
Mass., is marketing the S. & I. No, 
37 set of special chisels and punches, 








The 8. & 1. chisel set 


which comprises a complete assort- 
ment of twenty-one styles. Each tool 
is 6 in. in length. They are designed 
for tool makers, machinists and motor- 
ists’ use. The tools are packed in this 
display assortment and also in paste- 
board boxes. Four dozen assorted can 
be had in a display case, or one dozen 
of a size in a box. The list price is 
$2.50 per doz. The attractive display 
case is furnished free with the first 
assorted order. 


Valve Grinding Outfit 


The Auto Parts Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is now offering to the 
trade a complete valve grinding 
equipment. It includes the “Apco” 
valve spring remover which keeps the 
spring compressed and permits the 
use of both hands, a grinding tool that 
can be easily used on the four cylin- 
ders, and a liberal sized box of car- 
borundum grinding abrasive. The out- 
fit lists at 60 cents. 

This company is also offering an im- 
proved clutch control for the Ford 
car. It is so connected with the brake 
pedal that when the latter is used the 
clutch is thrown into neutral. This is 
said to prevent the motor working 
against the brake and to prevent un- 
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The “Apco” valve F aa outfit for the 
‘ord 


necessary wearing of the brake lining. 
The control can be attached quickly 
with a screw driver and a wrench. The 
retail price is 30 cents. 


N. A. YouncG, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Metal Specialties 
Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., has re- 
cently taken a position as sales man- 
ager with the Angsten-Koch Company, 
215-219 Englewood Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., manufacturer of automobile, mo- 
torcycle and bicycle equipment. 
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The Greatest Sensation 


in the Hardware Trade 


Warner-Lenz has taken first place in only a few months. 


Over 300,000 pairs sold. 


Packard, Marmon, Stutz, Hal (H. A. Lozier), Singer and 
McFarlan have adopted Warner-Lenz as standard equipment. 


Others will follow. 


Warner-Lenz have been consistently and persistently adver- 
tised in Collier’s and The Saturday Evening Post and other 
publications since May, 1916—full pages. 

We will continue to advertise Warner-Lenz in a bigger way 


than ever. 


This makes Warner-Lenz the most advertised accessory. We 
aim to make Warner-Lenz used universally. 





Hardware jobbers and dealers all 
over the country report phenomenal 
sales and very satisfactory profits. 
Ask for proof. 

No accessory has had such a com- 
plete O.K. as Warner-Lenz. Be- 
sides automobile engineers and car 
drivers, police and traffic officials, 
automobile clubs and pedestrians 
unite in praising this remarkable 
invention—which completely solves 
night lighting problems. 

Remember, Warner-Lenz are not 


(Read about them in Collier’s and 
The Saturday Evening Post) 


lamps—but lenses. We have sizes 
to fit any lamps, and they can be 
put on ina jiffy. No future service 
required when once installed. 

The demand for Warner-Lenz is 
growing fast and _ everywhere. 
Every owner wants them, once he 
knows their merits. Three million 
owners are prospects. Figure out 
your own community. Then join 
other money-makers, and_ get 
the business now that is waiting 
you. 


FREE TRIAL 





We will send any responsible hardware dealer a pair of Warner-Lenz for a free trial on 
a demonstrating car. Keep them for two weeks, and then if you aren’t convinced and ready 
to send us a big order for more, return the pair. But we know that once you try them, 
once you know the interest of drivers and the sales possibilities, you'll want a stock. 

Send today for your sample pair and full particulars of our big profit plan for dealers, 
or ask your jobber. You can make $50, $75, $100 and upwards per month—all clear gain 


because you don’t increase your overhead. 


So don’t hold back longer. The popularity of Warner-Lenz is sweeping the country and 


you can cash in now. Write today. 


THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY 


905 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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New Model Cyclemotor 


The Cyclemotor Corporation, Arl- 
ington Building, Rochester, N. Y., has 
recently broadened the sales scope of 
its products by the addition 6f a éycie= 
thotor that’ean-be~attached to double 

ar bicycles. “The original model 

Ww is-company makes is applic- 
able only to single top tube bicycles, 
which naturally limits its use to a cer- 
tain degree. With this new model, 
however, it is possible to convert prac- 
tically any make of bicycle now on the 
market into a motor-driven two- 
wheeler, with the exception of ladies’ 
models. 

In all respects, save the construc- 
tion of the tank, the new two-bar 
model is identical with the regular 
eyclemotor. The tank is of stream- 
line design and is made in two sections 
which clamp together over the two 
horizontal bars of the frame in such 
a manner that they are firmly an- 
chored and cannot slip out of place. 

/ A special universal clamp is provided 
with the outfit so that the tank may 


be attached to any two-bar cycle rag 


gardless of the form of the bars. Th 
two sections are connected by means 
of a flexible copper tubing at the bot- 
ton, which is designed to go across the 
lower bar of the frame, and, so far 
as fuel carrying ability is concerned, 
to make the two sections a single unit. 

Several improvements and refine- 
ments have been made in the motor 
itself. The company states that a 
new method of forging the crank- 
shaft has been developed which en- 
tirely eliminates injurial internal 
stresses in the material while increas- 
ing the strength of the shaft fully 50 
per cent with no additional weight. 
The carburetor has been improved, as 
well as the crank case. A new type 
of breaker, especially constructed to 
operate at high speed is now built into 
the magneto. An improved control 
casing, idler pulley and driving pul- 
ley will be furnished with the 1917 
models. 


The price of the new model cycle- 


motor is $55. The price of the single- 
bar model will remain the same as 
last year, $55. This company pro- 
vides a book containing special in- 
structions to dealers for installing and 
operating the cyclemotor. The text 
has been made as concise and lucid as 
possible, and contains simple and 
practical instructions for installation 
and operation of the cyclemotor, as 
well as for the making of ordinary re- 
pairs. 


Continental Screen 
Catalogs 


The Continental Company, Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit, Mich., has re- 
cently issued four 1917 catalogs of 
screen doors, window screens, and 
window-screen frames, _ illustrating 
goods under the brands of “Wabash,” 
“Owosso,” “Philadelphia” and “Por- 
ter.” These catalogs are printed on 
a very fine grade of paper, in several 
colors, with fine reproductions of the 
various types of doors, screens, etc. 
The catalogs contain from 40 to 48 
pages each. 
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The latest model cyclemotor for attachment to double-bar bicycles 


L Socket Wrenches 


The Walden Mfg. Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has recently placed on 
the market a set of L socket wrenches. 

A wrench of this type can be used 
against a wall where the use of a T 
handle wrench would be impossible. 











SOCKET 
WRENCHES 


WALDEN ~ WORCESTER 











A set of Walden-Worcester L socket 
wrenches 


This wrench, the company states, 
will be found especially useful in tight 
places where most types of socket 
wrenches could not be operated. 

A set of ten wrenches lists for $4. 
The list price of each wrench is 45c. 


THE H. & N. CARBURETOR COMPANY, 
INc., 1675 Broadway, New York City, 
has recently doubled the capacity of 
its plant at Long Island City, N. Y. 
Architects are now working on plans 
for a factory which, when built, will 
have a capacity of 2000 carburetors 
per week. This company manufac- 
tures gasoline carburetors and also 
the H. & N. “Duplex” carburetor for 
kerosene. 


Star Grinding Wheel 
Catalog 


The Star Corundum Wheel Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. has recently 
issued a new 100-page catalog of Star 
grinding wheels. These wheels are 
made by three distinct processes, 
vitrified, silicate and elastic, brief de- 
scriptions of which are given, to- 
gether with tables showing the gen- 
eral uses of grinding wheels and the 
processes of manufacture best adopt- 
ed and usually employed, general 
safety requirements in using wheels, 
grinding wheel speeds and general 
suggestions for their use. There are 
also instructions for testing and in- 
specting, rules for calculating speeds 
and diameters of pulleys, tables of 
decimal equivalents, weights of 
wheels, tables for selection of grades, 
price lists, etc. The illustrations used 
are for the most part cross sections 
of the wheels showing their construc- 
tion, size, etc. The catalog is printed 
in two colors. 


THE BuFFALO WirE Works Com- 
PANY, INC., Buffalo, N. Y., has re- 
cently moved its entire wire work 
department to 290 Terrace Street, 
which is a brick structure 67 x 70 ft., 
five stories high, giving an additional 
floor space of 25,000 sq. ft. New 
machinery has been put in, which 
practically doubles the company’s 
manufacturing facilities. The com- 
pany states that since opening its 
Philadelphia branch office at 11 South 
Seventh Street, it has been compelled 
to enlarge its quarters, enabling it 
to carry a more complete stock of 
Buffalo wire products. 


Tue H. E. Hesster CoMPANY, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., manufacturer and job- 
ber of general hardware, has about 
completed its new building, adjoining 
the present stores of the company. 
The quarters will cover more than 
half of the block and extend from 
Butternut Street to 516 North Sa- 
lina Street. There will be display 
windows on both streets. The com- 
pany maintains its factory at North 
State and Division Streets. H. E. 
Hessler is president and treasurer, D. 
S. Hessler, vice-president, and N. T. 
Alletzhauser, secretary. 


























November 25, 1916 


We are prepared to furnish CRANE engine 
driven tire pumps complete with attachments 
for application on the following list of cars: 


Ford, all models. 

Buick C 24-25. 

Buick C 36-37. 

Buick D 44. 

Buick D 45. 

Chandler 1914-15-16-17. 
Dodge 1915-16 with magneto. 
Hupmobile model K. 

Jeffrey 4-1916, 472-1917. 
Maxwell 1916-1917. 
Overland 59-69-79. 

Overland 80-81. 

Overland 83-83B. 

Overland 84. 

Reo 1912 to 1914. 

Reo 1915-1916. 

Reo Model F 1917. 
Studebaker 4 and 6 cylinder 1915. 
Chevrolet H1-H2-H3-H4-1915. 
Chevrolet H1-H2-H3-H4-1916. 
Jackson 34, 

Jackson 46. 

Oakland 38. 

Hudson Super Six. 

Hudson 6-40-1915-1916. 
Oldsmobile 43. 

Kissel Kar 6-42. 

Kissel Kar 38 or 100 point 6. 
Hollier 6 cylinder 1917. 
Davis model G 1916-1917. 
Bour-Davis 1916-1917. 
Empire 1916-Six. 

Velie model 22 1916. 

Velie model 28 1917. 
Paterson 4-33-1914. 

Paterson 6-1915. 

Paterson 6-42 1916. 

Grant T & V 1915-1916. 
Grant K 1917. 
Abbott-Detroit 1916-1917. 


We are continually designing fittings for 
other makes of cars. 


The principal feature in the CRANE pump 
is our special alloy packing ring. This device 
is so arranged between the cylinder and piston 
that it absolutely prevents the leakage of all 
air or oil, thereby preventing oil from passing 
into the air compression chamber and insur- 
ing the delivery of all the air contained in the 
cylinder into your tire, FREE FROM OIL. 
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An Essential Accessory 
Be Sure It’s In Your 1917 Catalog 


The Crane Engine Driven Tire Pump 
banishes the old bug-a-boo of the road. 
No more tedious, tiresome, back-breaking 
roadside pumping. 

Even the cheapest cars can be fitted with 


Crane Engine Driven Tire Pumps. No 
alterations—no machine work. - 

Be sure that it is listed, illustrated, de- 
scribed in your 1917 catalog. You can no 
more afford to omit it from your automp- 
bile accessory pages than you could omit 
your line of spark plugs. 


Let the dealers know you are ready to 
supply them. Their customers will do the 
rest. 


We'll supply the necessary data and cuts. 
Send for them now. 


Price Complete, $8.00 


Bay State Pump Co. 


275 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


PHIL CAMPBELL, ALA.—The Nance Hardware Company 
has enlarged its building, and stocked it with a complete line 
of automobile accessories, baseball goods, cutlery, ranges and 
cook stoves, mechanics’ tools, builders’ hardware, etc. 


HEBER SPRINGS, ARK.—The Bridwell Mercantile Com- 
pany is successor to J. T. Bridwell & Son. J, H. Bridwell is 
manager. 


LA JARA, COL.—The Johnston-Montgomery Hardware 
Company, which has purchased the stock of Fritts & Clark, 
requests catalogs on the following: Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, furni- 
ture department, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, games and 
washing machines. 


PAXTON, ILL.—The Paxton Auto & Implement Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
Charles R. Cruzen, ©. A. Nordgren and Walter Nordgren. 
The firm will deal in automobile accessories, churns, cream 


separators, electrical household specialties, gasoline engines, 
heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, wagons and buggies 
und washing machines. 


ST. ANNE, ILL.—The firm of Meyers & Mitchell has been 
dissolved. Monroe Hayden has purchased Mr. Meyers’ 
interest, and the firm will hereafter be known as the St. Anne 
Hardware Company. Catalogs requested covering automobile 
uecessories. 


BOSWELL, IND.—G. B. James has disposed of his hard- 
ware business to Anderson & McClelland, who request cata- 
logs on the following: Bathroom fixtures, belting and pack- 
ing bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
esrerware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 


PARKER, IND.—Williams, Robbins & Co., are purchasers 
of the hardware business of George W. Carey. Elmer Shigley 


is manager of the new concern, 
DES MCINES, IOWA.—The Baker-Darnes Hardware 
Company has opened a new hardware store at 3205-3207 


Southwest Ninth Street. The firm is occupying a new two- 
story brick building, and will deal in automobile accessories, 
bicycl2s, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, cutlery, elec- 
trical household speciaities, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, shelf hardware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


FREDERICKSBURG, IOWA.—The ‘'‘triplett Hardware 
Company has sold out to the Ebert Hardware Company. 


GRAETTINGER, IOWA.—Peter Fell will engage in the 
hardware and implement business about January, 1917. A 
complete stock of the following will be carried, on which cata- 
logs are requested: Belting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 


GREENE, IOWA.—The S. W. Downs Hardware Company 
has bought the C. G. Persons hardware stock, and requests 
catalogs on the following: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and pas. buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


LYNNVILLE, IOWA.—G. B. McCoy has bought the Vestal 
stock of hardware. 


MADRID, IOWA.—O. W. Sundberg has purchased the 
Yacum & Yearnshaw hardware store. 


MANSON, IOWA.—M. A. Trumbull has purchased the 
interest of Mr. Pool in the Pool & Trumbull hardware store, 
and will continue the business under his own name. 


MONTEZUMA, IOWA.—The Montezuma Heating & Plumb- 
ing Company has purchased the plumbing and heating de- 
partments of the A. C. King Hardware Company. Catalogs 
requested on bathroom fixtures, galvanized and tin sheets, 
plumbing material, pumps, furnaces and tin shop. 


NEW LONDON, IOWA.—J. Willis Brown and Herbert 
Strack are the new managers of the Henderson-Carlson Com- 
pany. Business will be continued at the same location, and 
no change will take place in the firm name. 


NORTHWOOD, IOWA.—The Johnson Osborn Hardware 
Company has installed up-to-date fixtures in its new hard- 
ware store. A revolving nail bin, screw case, etc., have also 
been put in. Catalogs requested on a general line of hard- 
ware. 


ROCKWELL, IOWA.—The implement business of John 
Johnson has been sold. J. F. Hillis is the purchaser. 





COLONY, KAN.—F. J. McKenna has disposed of his stock 
to the V. E. Maxwell hardware and furniture concern. 


WHITEWATER, KAN.—The Kibler Hardware & Harness 
Company has recently leased a beeing, which it will occupy 
with a stock of belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, dog collars, — engines, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, tin shop, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. Catalogs requested on hard- 
ware. 


CARLISLE, KY.—William Howard has sold a half interest 
in the Howard Hardware Company to Willis Mathers, who 
will continue as a partner. No change will take place in the 
firm name. Catalogs requested on bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes, 
and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, tin 
shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


ARMADA, MICH.—William M. Spencer has bought the 
hardware business conducted for a number of years by S. B. 
Anderson. 


FLORENCE, MINN.—Harry Appelwick has purchased a 
half interest in the implement business of I. A. Folstad. 
A stock of automobile accessories and cream separators has 
heen added to the firm’s regular stock. Folstad & Appelwick 
will be the new name, and catalogs are requested on auto- 
mobile accessories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, cream 
separators, gasoline engines, harness, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils and wagons and buggies. 


FROST. MINN.—Maland Bros. have sold their. hardware 
stock to Theodore and Edwin Gullord. 


HALLSVILLE, MO.—W. J. Loren has bought R. C. Creed’s 
interest in the hardware business of Creed & Loren, and 
will continue under his own name, 


PLATTSBURG, MO.—F. H. Streiff who disposed of his 
hardware business sometime ago to the Peterman Hardware 
Company, will again purchase an interest in the concern. 
The firm name will remain unchanged. Plans are being 
made for the erection of a new building in the near future. 


CRESCENT, OKLA.—The implement and hardware stock 
of C. H. Moss has been sold to the Graff Hardware Company. 


DEPEW, OKLA.—The P. & H. Hardware Company’s busi- 
ness has moved to the Lutz Building. Catalogs are requested 
on automobile accessories, baseball goods, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, furniture department, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, linoleum, lubricating oils, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, silverware, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


WILBURTON, OKLA.—P. M. Paul and Floyd Wallace are 
the new owners of the Manning hardware store. The new firm 
name will be the Paul & Wallace Hardware & Lumber Com- 
pany. Catalogs requested on the following: Baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
lime and cement, linoleum, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


ELK POINT, S. D.—The implement stock of O. Sylvester 
has been bought by M. E. Authier. 


MARTIN, TENN.—J. F. Parker & Sons, in business for 
over twenty-five years, have sold their stock to T. J. Ta'ylor, 
N. A. Hardman and W. R. Mountjoy, who have incorporated 
under the name of J. F. Parker & Sons Company. 


CELINA, TEX.—Stone, Williams & Stone have enlarged 
their store to accommodate their increased stock. They re- 
quest catalogs on stoves, ranges and iron beds. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—J. E. Taylor has bought the hard- 
ware business of S. R. Hogaboom at 542 Houston Avenue. 
He will continue, under the name of Taylor’s, and requests 
catalogs on cutlery, crockery and glassware, heating stoves. 
and ranges, shelf hardware, paints, oils and varnishes. 


BARBOURSVILLE, VA.—O. H. Williams has purchased 
the interest of M. H. Williams in the hardware firm of O. H. 
Williams & Co., and the name of the firm has been changed 
to Williams & Co. 


COLUMBUS, WIS.—J. L. Putnam has bought a third in- 
terest in G. T. Mueller & Son's business. 


SPARTA, WIS.—John Davis and George Boss have pur- 
chased the Simpson hardware store from the C. E. Simpson 
Estate. The business has been long established, and since the 
death of Mr. Simpson has been conducted by his son Paul. 
The Sparta Hardware Company will be the name of the new 
concern. Gas engines, cream separators and fence wire have 
— been added to the stock. Catalogs requested on fence 
wire. 


DWYER, WYO.—John P. Belcik has opened a hardware 
and implement store, dealing in automobile accessories, me- 
chanics’ tools, shelf hardware, cutlery, crockery and glass- 
ware, builders’ hardware, galvani and tin sheets, etc. 
Catalogs requested on hardware and implements. 





























